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No sparing the rod back in the 1850's! New Lincoln (N. Y.) student and teacher 
reenact century-old disciplinary measure as part of classroom project on education. 


TV and Reading 


Contrary to popular opinion, tele- 
vision is not displacing reading. Chil- 
dren, it seems, see something on TY, 
then develop a hunger to read the 
book. Arnold L. Lazarus writes in the 
Jan. Educational Leadership that both 
elementary and school 
youngsters are reading more than ever, 
according to “unanimous reports” of 
school and public libraries. 


secondary 


But “creative activities,” he warns, 
have been badly hit. These include 
playing musical instruments, singing, 
acting or working in theater arts, 
painting, photography, writing, work- 
ing on periodicals, debating and en 
gaging in forensics and other speech 
arts. In New Haven, these activities 
have dropped about 22 per 
Ann Arbor 26 per cent, and in Los 
Angeles about 28 per cent 


cent, in 


School administrators, advises Laza- 
rus, should try to bring into the cur- 
riculum many of these activities which 
have, up to now, been treated as extra- 


curricular: creative speech 
arts, theater arts 

Lazarus, a teacher in the 
Monica City Schools 


under a Ford Foundation grant. 


writing, 
to name a few. 

Santa 
made his study 


Late Items... 


@ WASHINGTON: George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, rejects Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's school construction 
proposal as a “too little, too late policy.” 
Congress, Meany says, should provide 
one billion dollars a year for the next 
five years—four times more than the 
President's figure. 


¢ NEW YORK: Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell says he will introduce two 
amendments to any Federal school aid 
bill. One would deny funds to school 
districts that refuse to begin integra- 
tion. The second would hold up funds 
from states until they complied with 
the desegregation decision. Meanwhile, 
the NEA reiterates its opposition to de- 
segregation amendments tacked on to 
school construction bills. . . . 


Back to the Rod? 


rhe New Jersey Bar Association says 
that : 
the right to use corporal punishment 
N. Y., district attor 
ney recently disn.issed charges against 


school teachers should be given 


4 Long Island 


a teacher who made a child bite a cake 
of soap for using profane language 
Flint. Mich 


ment “administered only by the prin 


allows corporal punish 
cipal or by a staff member designated 
by him, and always in the 
adult 


How mite h freedom to use corporal 


pre sence 
of an witness 

punishme nt aS a means of maintaining 
disc ipline in the classroom isa problem 
that has 
turies 


concerned teachers for cen 
Rising to the challenge of the 
problem today, teachers and adminis 
to be standing their 


trators appear 


ground in a new get tough policy ilk 


dealing with classroom delinquents 
New York City 


corporal punishment but any punish 


forbids not only 
ment tending to cause the student “ex 
cessive fear, physical, or mental dis 
tress.” 

Calif., distributes a 
and Control Handbook de 
fining the types of corporal punishment 
permitted: “A light 
shall be used and only 
ner as not to inflict lasting marks of 
any kind.” North Dakota allows punish 
which 


San Bernardino 
Discipline 
strap or paddle 


in Sti h “a man 


is “reasonable in manner 
M issa 


relies on 


ment 
moderate in degree.” 
the most 


Law 


and 
chusetts, for part 


the Common which permits a 


teacher to chastise a child “moder 
ately.” 

Warns Dr. Peter F. Oliva, in the 
January Bulletin of the National Asso 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 


Make local 


laws on corporal punishment to avoid 


sure you know and state 
possible lawsuits. He suggests rules to 
follow 
ral punishment 

Pupil 


iftense” 


»btaine d 


when teachers resort to corpo 


should be guilty of “major 
parents’ permission should be 
punishment should be con 
with an adult wit 


ducted in private 


ness; do not leave scars or bruises 
strike the face 
rage 
offense and punishment and file in the 


do not ears or head 


don't administer in a record the 


principal's office. 





For outdoors fun, scenic thrills 


29,000 square miles 
of National Parks 


in cool, uncrowded 


anada 


. Vacations 
Unlimited ! 


- 


A PEEK AT PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND National Park . 


-.-and this great FREE information 
service helps you choose from 
Canada's vacation variety! 


1, Send the coupon now and receive rage, a big 
CANADIAN VACATION Packace containing: 


* A new, 48-page, full-colour booklet, “Canapa,,. 
Vacations Uncimerren” deseribing holiday attrac- 
tions in all parts of Canada 

full-colour “Canwapa-U.S 


¢ Detailed, 37” «x 20”, 
and northern U.S.A. 


Koap Mar” of all Canada 


« “How To Ewren Canapa helpful information 


on customs regulations, ete 


2. Write on a separate sheet the titles of the free 
booklets you want from this list 


National Parks Pictorial Folder 
Alaska Highway (Canadian Section) 


Camp Grounds and Trailer Parks in Canada’s 
National Parks 

National Historic Parks and Sites (Quebec) 

National Parks Maritime Provinces 

National Parks in Ontario 

National Parks — Prairie Provinces 

National Parks in British Columbia 

Banfi and Jasper National Parks 

Waterton Lakes National Park 

Hot Mineral Springs in Canada's National Parks 

Game Fish in Canada 

Canoe Trips in Canada 

Havens from Hay Fever 

Travel & Wildlife Film Catalogue 

All- Year Vacation Weather in Canada 


eae aE eeErllCrhlCUcerrhlCUcrrhlClCrhl Cer CO ee ae 
01.2-02.56.01 : 
TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Please send me the Canapian Vacation Packace: 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address orn 


| Town 
Don't forget to write for the other booklets you want. 
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State 


just one of the protected holiday 


havens that stretch clear across Canada. This, too, typifies Canada’s coast- 
line — 59,000 nautical miles of it — that also se ig glorious sites for 


that next-to-nature vacation you've always wante« 
portation agent will help with the details. . . 


You roam a romantic country when you 


come to Canada ... panoramas of pure 
scenic beauty are easy to find. 


Old ways “foreign” flavour historic 
places these, too, are part of the en- 
chantment of Canada. 


Your travel or trans- 
no passport needed. 


And you'll explore intriguing cities 
meet new frie THIS ww now warm hospi- 
tality of this varied vacationland 


For swimming, boating, fun-in-the-sun, 
Canada offers more than one million 
sparkling lakes, countless streams 


Sal 





AASA Convention 


More than 18,000 of the 
school administrators are getting ready 
for the Atlantic City 
American Association of 
ministrators, Feb. 18-23 

They will be heading for the Jersey 


nation s 


meeting of the 
School Ad 


resort to discuss some of the most ex 
plosive education issues of our times 
educa 


how reading should be taught 


tional television, use of teacher aids 
controversial] issues in citizenship educa 
tion, teacher quality and the touchy 
issue of teaching moral and spiritual 
values in public schools 

Other 
will grapple 
vifted 


tionships 


convention discussion groups 


with: education for the 
closer high st hool-college rela 


dropouts, driver education 


guidance needs lop attention will be 
Changes in the 


and “Vital 


given to “Important 


Se ondar vy Ss hool Program 


Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore 


izing the Humanities in the Secondary 
Schools.” 

Featured speaker will be Philippine 
Ambassador to the U, S. Carlos P. Rom 
ulo and U. S. Secretary of Health 
Education and Welfare Marion Folsom 
Feb, 21, a 
program will be presented by members 
of the Herald Tribune High School 


Forum, in cooperation Scholastic 


Tuesday morning, forum 


with 
Viaga Nes 


War of Ideologies 


lo counter the effects of Communist 
propaganda the Defense Department 
is launching a “militant liberty” move 
service men 


teach American 


the meaning of U. S. ideals of freedom 


ment to 


Next spring the Department's new 
booklet 


Assessment of Freedom 


A Program of Evaluation and 
will be 


in courses for armed forces personnel 


used 


3-T 


As part of its meaning-of-freedom 
program the Defense Department has 
ordered 20,000 copies of Freedom An 
64-page Scho 
difference 
Soviet 


cents 


swers Communism, a 


lastic publication showing 


between the American and 


Single 
quantity discounts from Scholastic Mag 


systems copies are 50 


azines 


Integration 


unrest in of the 


and years of dis 


Integration 
South 


pul 


parts 
is continuing 
and lawsuits lie ahead, according 
to reports from such states as Alabama 
Georgia, Mississippi and Virginia 

Last month Virginia residents voted 
2 to | tor 


State 


a convention to change the 
constitution. The change would 
allow use of public funds to send chil 
schools, Date for the 


dren to private 


meeting is March 5 


July 1-6 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel Scenic Dome Stream- 


liner. 


Take THE CANADIAN across 2.881 miles of breath-taking 


Canadian Rocky scenery. Reach Vancouver refreshed and 


exhilarated 


Your choice of coach 








facilities 








rourist or first class accommoda 


tions. All seats are reserved and there are splendid lounge 
You can dine in either a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop 

Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Van 
couver. For details contact your local agent or Canadian 


Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or Canada 
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In other parts of the South, the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives passed 
a resolution declaring the U.S. Supreme 
Court's desegregation ruling “null and 
void.” Until the state constitution is 
properly amended to prohibit inte- 
gated schools, the resolution said, the 
state will continue segregation. 

In Georgia, the State Senate passed 
4 measure giving the Governor author- 
ity to close public schools to maintain 
segregation. In Mississippi, newly- 
inaugurated Gov. James P. Coleman 
warned that “the mighty power or ws 
U, S. government” would never be able 
to “force integration in Mississippi.” 

Elsewhere in the South, desegrega- 
tion is proceeding without incident 
in Adair County, Ky., Arlington, Va., 
and three West Virginia counties. 

Some critics feel that the desegrega- 
tion fight may hurt Eisen 
hower's Federal aid proposals, U. S. 
House Majority Leader John W. Me 
Cormack and Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. predict that an anti- 
segregation rider to the Federal aid bill 
would be passea if offered on the floor. 


$$ for Science 


President Eisenhower is raising the 
ante on science research, In his budget 


seriously 


message, he called for an increase of 


$25 million in the National Science 
Foundation’s appropriation—from $16 
million to $41 million. 

The increase would make available 
an additional $5 million for expanding 
the Foundation’s experimental program 
to improve science in U. S. schools. It 
would also encourage more able stu- 
dents to select careers in science. 

Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Institute 
announces plans to set up a graduate 
school for outstanding scholars in the 
natural sciences. The program's pur- 
pose: to develop science researchers. 


Record College Roll 


This year we have reached an all- 
time high in college enrollment (3 mil- 
lion) says the U. §. Office of Educa- 
tion. With even greater enrollments 
looming in the future, educators freely 
predict curriculum changes. 

Among the changes: Several U. S. 
universities are now refusing to make 
up “deficiencies” in educational back 
grounds of college freshmen. The next 
move is apparently up to the high 
schools to raise their academic stand- 
ards for college-bound students. 

Meanwhile, the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 
is recommending a conference on the 
problems of higher education. 


Set $3,500 Minimum 


A minimum starting salary of $3,500 
a year for all state teachers with Bache- 
lor degrees is being asked by New York 
State’s Heald Commission. If state 
legislators approve, the new wage 
scales will mean pay boosts for nearly 
half the teachers in central school 
districts. 

The Commission is also asking a 
minimum of $4,100 for five years’ ex- 
perience, $5,100 after ten years, and a 
$300 differential for teachers with 
Master's degrees. 

To keep up with rising enrollments, 
the Commission says that school systems 
will have to recruit 8,000 to 9,000 new 
teachers a year. 

Though the group recommends a 
$56 million increase in state aid to 
local school districts, it does not say 
where the money would come from. 


Conventions 


Feb. 13-21 (Atlantic City): Interna 
tional Conference on Educational Re- 
search. 

Feb. 16-18 (Atlantic City): National 
School Boards Association. 


March 7-10 (Denver): Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 


Just Published—A New General Motors Guidance Booklet 


“CAN | BE AN OFFICE WORKER?” 
Available in classroom quantities without charge 


Fourth in the popular General Motors Guidance 
Series is a newly published 32-page booklet 
entitled, “Can ] Be an Office Worker?” 


This handsomely illustrated booklet is designed 
to be of aid to teachers 
in business and commer- 
cial subjects, as well as 
to guidance counselors of 
students starting their 
high school work. 


It outlines various office 
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jobs—discusses duties, planning and preparation, 
personal qualities, chances for advancement. 
Special emphasis is placed on the fields of stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, business machine operation, 
general clerical work. 

Like the first three booklets in this series—‘‘Can 
I Be an Engineer?’’—“Can I Be a Craftsman?”’— 
and “Can I Get the Job?”—the most recent publi- 
cation is objective, noncommercial and practical. 
A coupon is attached for your convenience in 
ordering classroom quantities without charge. 


Educational! Relations Section, Public Relations Staff 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit 2, Michigan 


copies of “Can | Be an Office Worker?” postpaid, 





ZONE___STATE_. 





These booklets are intended for use in the following courses ;——_____ 








Opposes Merit Pay | 


The American Federation of Teach 
ers (AFL-CIO) is crying out against 
a system of “merit pay” for teachers. 
Carl J. Megel, president of the teachers | 
union, calls the system a “fraud” be 
cause “there is no standard by which 
one teacher may be rated above an- 
other on a dollars-and-cents basis.” 

The result of such a system, Megel 
charges, would be to permit school ad- 
ministrators to increase the salaries of 
teachers who play politics. It would 
also undermine academic freedom, he 


Says. 


Technicians 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell cautions against 
un over-emphasis on technical training. 
Brownell fears that we may “lose our 
way in a labyrinth of formulas, figures 
and facts.” 

Every major technical advance “cre- 
ates a philosophical problem,” he points 
out, and scientists cannot be expected 
to “dispose of their Frankensteins.” 
This is where the scholar comes in. He 
must have enough “breadth and depth 
of knowledge” to realize the signifi- 
cance of technical discoveries 


Fun With Phonics 


Phonics—looked upon as a reading 





panacea by some education critics—is 
playing havoc with the spelling of the | 
Queen’s English. From London comes 
word that youths reporting for national 
service at the Army Recruiting Center 
in Brighton have 20 ways of spelling 
“Germany.” These include: Jemmany, 
Gurmuney, Jermany and Gremany. 
They also have some cute spellings for 
“flower”: flour, flarer and even flar. 

The British report that one in five 
youths taken into national service are 
“educationally backward,” while six 
per cent are downright illiterate. 








Emergency Teachers 


Each week, it seems, we hear louder 
cries for “raising the quality of teach- 
ing.” Yet there is a critical teacher 
shortage. This year, the NEA research 
division reports there are 80,800 men 
and women who are teaching with 
emergency certificates 

An emergency certificate is one is- 
sued to a person lacking minimum re- 
quirements for a permanent teaching 
license--and several states require less 
than a college degree for a regular 
license. 

Other points made in the report: the 
NEA estimates that about 900,000 
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Vacation 
on a budget in 


W! 


Ss 


7 full days as low as $271, plus tax 
from California via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Beautiful, exotic Hawaii...and at a price you can afford! 
Choose from 8 interesting low-cost tours from 7 to 22 days. 
Prices include Waikiki Hotel, sightseeing and round trip 
air fare. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii. Complete summer 


schedule, June 27-Aug. 7. Write: Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully accredited. 


Send for free tolders 
or contact an authorized travel agent 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 32 
5959 S$. Cicero Ave., Chicago 36, Ili. 


Please send Free Hawaii vacation folder. 
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Fair Play in Education 


(The following is from a speech by 
Neil McElroy, Chairman of the White 
House Conference on Education) : 

The schools are perhaps the chief 
expression of this country’s 
treat everyone fairly. We Americans be- 
lieve but in fair, un 
handicapped competition only 

Let people do as well as they can, 
we say, but let them all begin as evenly 
as possible. There is a patent unfairness 
about allowing some people to have 
their talents and attitudes cultivated 
during childhood, and allowing others 
to be neglected. That unfairness is 
abhorrent to all of us. We feel a funda- 
mental lack of justice in poor schools, 
and that is why so many of us rally to 
improve education, 


desire to 


in competition 


Many people in 
this nation have 
respect for learn 
ing. Many people 
realize that in this 
age, schools are 
necessary for sur- 
vival. Many know 
that our industry 
and our agricul- 
ture depend in- Neil McElroy 
creasingly on educated men, just as 
our armed forces do, But it is not this 
knowledge alone which sends so many 
people out on cold evenings to attend 
meetings on behalf of the schools. The 
driving force is really a desire for fair 
play—that is what we are seeking: fair 
play for everyone. 





Emergency Teachers 


American youngsters are going to school 
in “shifts” of the teacher and 
classroom shortage. This so-called 
system works to give chil- 
dren less than a full day's schooling 
in order to accommodate two sets of 
classes at different times. 

Though 171,000 teachers are needed 
to reduce classes to 30 pupils, fill job 


because 


‘platoon” 


Continued from page 5-T 
pag 


vacancies, and take care of swelling en- 
roliments, only 57,000 graduates of 
teacher-education institutions are ex- 
pected to enter teaching this year. 

State departments of education re- 
port the greatest shortages exist for 
teachers of science, mathematics, phys- 
ical education, music, home economics 
and elementary school, 





See 


ALL BRITAIN 


by Train 


The comfortable, convenient way! 


st 


Thrift Tour Tickets! 


Up to 1,000 miles of ‘’Go-as-you-please’’ rail travel in 
Britain and _ 


ay 3 Ist 
=. onty Class 


Good for berths and 


reservations, all Irish cross-channel 


services, and MacBrayne's steamer services in Scotland. 


Volid for six months. 


Additional mileage available 


at commensurate savings. Net on sale overseas. 


Se 


ALSO... CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS — 


another bargain feature. 10% 


savings on travel 


throughout Britain and Ireland. 
Secure these, too, before you leave: Reservations 


on train and cross-channel services 


and attractive 


tours by rail/motor coach/ship. 


BRITISH 


RAI WAY Se 


Z 





YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
— OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 

For literature, please write Dept. 33, 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Pioza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 





In Brief 


Robert asked what a 
man misses when he not read 
poetry, said, “He misses complete 
understanding. . . . When I say what- 
ever I say to a student at the first of 
a year in prose, I have to take the rest 
of the year to tell him what I meant. 
But if I say it in poetry he ought to 
be able to tell by the tone and the tune 
and everything how | him to 


take it 


Frost, when 
does 


mean 


Would you like to study abroad? 
There are more than 50,000 fellow- 
ships and scholarships offered to foreign 
students by more than 100 countries 
and territories in the 1955-56 edition 
of Study Abroad. UNESCO, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ($2.00) 


In schools, libraries, and churches 
fifteen hundred adult groups are now 
discussing great writings (Plato to 
Einstein) in meetings across the coun 
try. Sponsored by the Great Books 
Foundation. 

* 

Do you prefer your paper-back titles 
bound in hard covers? The Library 
Binding Service, 261 Broadway, New 
York City, offers libraries 4,500 bound 
paper back titles for 85 cents above 
the list price. 

- 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board has appointed a Commission on 
Mathematics to investigate the 
for revision of the secondary 
mathematics curriculum. 


Don't Miss 


e Books for the Teen 
titles, prepared by the Young People’s 
Service, N. Y. Public Library. Titles 
are broken down into 65 categories 
from mountain climbing to space ex 
ploration. Public Library, Fifth Ave 
nue at 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(25 cents). 

® Planning for American Youth, an 
educational program for youth of sec- 
ondary-school age. An excellent sum 
mary of what communities should con- 
sider in setting schoo! goals. National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (50 cents). 

® Are European children better 
educated than ours? Reader's Digest 
(January). 

® The January of Childhood 
Education is devoted to the subject of 
“The exceptional child in the regular 
classroom.” 

® “The Truth About the Teacher 
Crisis,” by George Leonard in current 


Look (Feb. 21) 


need 
school 


Age: 1,500 


issue 





What’s Happening in Social Studies? 


HAT social studies units are you 
planning before the year ends? 


The Constitution 
Economic systems 


Citizenship 
(‘ommunications 
World Relations 
Americana 


Public opinion 
Propaganda 


If you are planning work in any of 
these or other areas, you'll find a wealth 


for 


a guide to the selection 


#~ source material in Resources 
Citizenship 
of teaching materials prepared by Cit 
izenship (Colum 
bia Univ.). 

Under 
ff books 


terials, source book items, public and 


Education Project 


list 
ma- 


each topic heading is a 


pamphlets, audio-visual 
wivate agencies offering source mate- 
cross-references to materials 


the 


more 


rials and 
listed throughout 328-page book 
than just titles, 
The | 
and specific | 
can be helpful 
At the back of the 
book are several excellent indexes 
ject, author, and title 

Resources for Citizenship is available | 
for $2.95 from C. A. Gregory Co., 345 | 
Calhoun Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio, | 
or from Vroman, 367 So. Pasadena | 
Avenue, Pasadena 2, Calif 


rhe listings are 


iuthors, prices and publishers 


source’s theme, contents 


references on how it 
are also included 


sub- 


Studying Communism? Don’t miss 
‘The Party Line from A to Z,” a story 
of Russia’s Great Encyclopedia, in The 
New York Times Magazine (Jan. 22). | 
Former Sen. William Benton, publisher 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, tells how 
the “information” in Soviet Russia's 
only general reference work is com- 
piled, written and slanted to conform 
to the party line. The material is right 
out of George Orwell's 1984. 


Prof. 
Univ.) 
ceptions about core programs in the 
january NEA Journal. One that will 
many eyebrows: Dr. Alberty 
claims it is a misconception to think 
that the core is “better adapted to the 
junior high school than to the senior | 
high school.” 


Harold Alberty (Ohio State | 
attacks seven common miscon 


raise 


A new lineup of social studies topics 
from kindergarten through the eighth 
arade is suggested by Dr. Paul R. 
Hanna (Stanford Univ.) in the same 


ssue of NEA Journal 


Kindergarten: the home 
First grade: school. 
Second grade: neighborhood. 





Third grade: local community 


Fourth grade: state and region. 
Fifth grade: nation. 
Sixth grade: U. S. 
community. 
Seventh 
community. 
Eighth grade 


and Atlantic 


and Pacific 


grade: U. S. 


U. S. history, 
. 


Five years ago, Dr. Ganugapati 
Stephen Krishnayya, then educational 
attache at the Indian Embassy in Wash- 


ington, saw copies of Scholastic Mag- 


NEW! 


children 
decided, 


azines_ which his 
home. India, he 
similar publication. 

Recently, the first copy of his mag 
azine, Sunshine, came off the press 
The monthly publication carries world 
affairs articles, science news, how-to 
articles, and national news, Circula 
tion of the English-language magazine 
is now 2,000, with most copies going 
to school libraries. Price to U. S. sub 
scribers: $2.25 a year. Write Dr, Krish 
nayya at Poona 5, India. 


brought 
needed a 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN! 


Money Management, 


Your Shopping 


Dollar 
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The ability to obtain the best buy with the least expenditure 
of time and effort is the goal of wise shopping. ''Money Man- 
agement, Your Shopping Dollar’’ is packed with information 
on: where to shop, when to shop, how to judge merchandise, 
how to read labels intelligently, and how to understand pay- 
ment plans. This booklet is especially applicable to classroom 
use because it links personal shopping problems with the 
broader aspects of our over-all national economy. 


YOUR OWN COPY FREE! 


We feel that you will find this new 
booklet valuable in your teaching of 
It has been 
prepared with the help and en- 
thusiastic approval of educators, 


money management. 


business leaders and consumers. 


Ghee Gis. "ie 


Director, Consumer Education Dept, 
Household Finance Corporation 


FREE! New Booklet—‘'Your Shopping Dollor 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Dept. No. $1-2-9-56 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 


Please send me my free copy of ‘Money Manage. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


fam 
fp 


ment, Your Shopping Dollar.”’ | 


City 


would also like 
copies at 10¢ each and a free copy of 


the Money Management Program folder 
Nome 


Address 








William Db Me 
Charleston opens its doors 
Hospitality hour in historic houses 


Forth, pilgrim, forth; up, beast, and leave thy stall! 


Know thy country, look up, thank God for all 


Ballade of Good Counsel 


HIS is Chaucer's clarion call to Eastertime vaca- 

tion travelers 600 years ago. Judging from the 
increasing number of teachers who head South in 
spring, and all the house-and-garden “pilgrimages” 
Hourishing below the Mason-Dixon line, many spring 
travelers agree with Chaucer and “thank God for 
ill.” 

It took Chaucer and his friends four days to cover 
about 65 miles from Southwark to Canterbury, but 
in these days you can get to any plaee in the United 
States within four to eight hours. And you have a 
good many more destinations to choose from than 
the Canterbury band. So if you're going to forth, 
pilgrim and know your country here are some sug- 
gestions for your Easter vacation, Southbound 

SouTnenn Cationnta: United Air Lines’ new 
package vacation, three glittering days at Palm 
Springs (or Las Vegas, Nev.—not to be confused 
with Canterbury)—$17 up plus air fare and meals 
Other choices; seven days in Hollywood for $205, 
or a ten-day whirl through Los Angeles, Palm 


United Air Lines 


California mission bells 
Capistrano—swallows and sightseers 


Easter Vacation 


Springs, Santa Barbara and San Diego for $256 
(Rates for last two trips include air round trip from 
New York hotel on basis of two to room, sightseeing 

Trans World Airlines’ new vacation combination 
a week's jaunt to Los Angeles, Las Vegas and 
Phoenix—$45 plus air fare and meals. Included in 
rate: hotel (two to a room), sightseeing, and (in 
Los Angeles) admission to Disneyland, Walt Dis 
ney’s 160-acre addition to Southern California scen 

On the West Coast calendar: Easter Sunrise Ser 
ices at the Hollywood Bowl, the Rose Bow! in Pasa 
dena, San Diego, and Yosemite National Park. At 
Palm Springs, the Desert Circus windup of winter 
festivities in early April. 

Anrzona: Dude ranches going full blast with 
swimming pools, square dancing, barbecues, rodeos 
and all the other marks of the modern Old West 
At Phoenix: the N. Y. Giants in spring training 

New On eans ano Guir Coast: Spring Fiesta 
at New Orleans, La., April 8-20—tours of homes 
and estates, tour of French Quarter homes by can 
dlelight, parade, Information from New Orleans 
Spring Fiesta Assn., 546 St. Peter St., New Orleans 

Azalea Trail Festival, Mobile, Ala., Feb. 5-Mar 
3l—home and garden tours, and a 35-mile trail of 
blossoms 

Natchez Pilgrimage, Natchez, Miss., Mar. 2-3] 
home and garden tours, Confederate Pageant. Also 
in Mississippi Columbus tours of old homes April 
4-8, with a pageant and ball. On the Gulf Coast 
open house-and-garden week in late March at Bay 
St. Louis, Pass Christian, Gulfport, Biloxi, Ocean 
Springs and Pascaggoula 

SouTHERN ATLANTIC: More pilgrimages to flowers 

Tours of Charleston's Historic Houses and Gar- 
dens, Charleston, S$. C., Mar, 11-April 8—beautiful 
old homes and internationally famous gardens (Mag 
nolia, Middleton, Cypress, Pierates Cruze). Infor 
mation from Historic Charleston Foundation, 94 
Church St., Charleston, S. ¢ 

Azalea Festival, Wilmington, N. C., April 5-8 
tours of plantations and gardens, parades. Interna 
tional Azalea Court, Norfolk, Va., April 9-15—ga 
den tours, sports events. 

Cherry Blossom Festival, Washington, D. ( 
April 3-8—program of special events. (We don't 


J. Walter Thompson Co William D. Boutwell 


Arizona dude ranches 
Cowpokes beam in a new West 


New Orleans French Quarter 
In fiesta time, candlelight gaiety 





Land 


recommend joining the crowds at this 
festival unless you just happen to en- 
joy crowds. You'll see more of Wash- 





ington during some other season. ) 

Annapolis Open House, Annapolis, 
Md., April 5, 6—tours of Georgian 
homes and the U. S. Naval Academy; 
concerts. 

Historic Garden Week in Virginia, 
\pril 21-28—state-wide, with many his- 
toric places open to, visitors this year 
for the first time. (Again we think you'd 
do well to avoid crowds at the more 
during that 
week—Mt. Monticello, Wil- 
liamsburg.) Guidebook available from 
the Garden Club of Virginia, Hotel 
Jefferson, Richmond, Va 

Note to 


dates often vary 


publicized _ restorations 


Vernon 


pilgrims: flower festival 
confirm local dates.) 
FLornipa: Where one season melts 
nto another, spring is celebrated by 
baseball training At St 
Grapefruit League games during March 
with all the 
lowed by St. Petersburg’s 
Festival (April 2-7 
parades dance outdoor concerts 

At Lake Wales: Passion Play, Feb 
16-Apri] 15. At Ft. Myers 


Lazy Bones” cruises on a shanty boat 


Petersburg 
big-league teams fol 
Sunshine 


beauty contests, 


week long 


leave for the jungly Everglades, (In 
formation from Shanty Boat Cruises, 
P. O. Box 1628, Ft. Myers.) 

At Miami, Tavernier, Ft. Lauder 
dale, West Palm Beach, Okeechobee 
City: new one- or two-day tours for 
birdwatchers who'd like to explore the 
Keys, or Lake 
Okeechobee and remote Seminole vil 
Information from the National | 
Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Ar | 
cade, Miami.~Auprey Noa. 


Everglades and the 


lages 


Florida State News Bureau 





Florida's Singing Tower 
At Lake Wales, the Easter Passion 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants... 


Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day 


Re Lg 


At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 


with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 


down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 


stage of manufacture at the steel mills 


all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Some of the ore woes al! the way to the 
mills by train, But railroads deliver mil 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute 


er 


Along with the daily movement of mi! 
lions of tons of steel products the rail 
roads are often faced with such chal 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 


on swivels and supported by two flat car: 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 


of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 


system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertis« 


em No, 22 
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A Lesson Plan for 


General Electric Highlights of 1955 


A Report to the Young People of the Nation 


Aim 


To call students’ attention to the 
recent results of research and pioneer- 
ing in the electrical industry—results 
which help to keep America strong in 
a troubled world and which help to 
make life more happy and comfortable 
at home; to point out to young people 
possible careers in a challenging and 
rapidly expanding field where thou- 
sands of able young workers are 
needed, 


“Opportunities Unlimited” 


Here is an opportunity for each of 
your students to contribute to a class- 
room project according to each stu- 
cent’s individual interests. Boys will 
be interested in the scientific and tech- 
nical developments in the electrical 
field—in recent developments in avia- 
tion, photography, use of atomic en- 
ergy, ete. Girls will be interested in 
home appliances and homemaking. 

This unit offers students an oppor 
tunity to draw on community resources 

to visit a power plant or a modern 
store selling electrical appliances. Stu 
dents also may want to learn how to 
read” pictures meaningfully—how to 
get the most from a story that combines 
pictures and text materials to tell an 
exciting, factual story. 


Discussion Questions 


What is the Weathertron? (pp. 3, 4) 
Why does the new electronic oven cook 
faster than older ovens? (p. 3) What 
is an “invisible” raincoat? (p. 3) How 
does the electric “wireless clock” work? 
(p. 4) Describe a development that 
has cut ironing time in half. (p. 5) 
What G. E. products are included in 
the new plastic swimming pool? (p. 5) 
What is the chief purpose of the new 
man-made satellite? (p. 6) How big is 
this satellite? (p. 6) How will it be pro 
pelled into space? (p. 6) How fast will 
it travel? (p. 6) What is the most sig 
nificant development in atomic energy 
today? (p. 7) What are the advantages 
of the new G. E. electric-equipped 
railears? (p. 8) Why must the U. S. 
speed up greatly its production of 
goods in the next ten years? (p. 8) 
What are some of the new products 
developed as a result of research at 
G. E. in the last 15 years? (p. 10) 
What is the purpose of a midget trans 
11) What is a “snow” 


mitter? (p. 
How are diamonds 


> (p. 11) 


reduc cr 


used industrially? (p. 13) How are 
they made at G. E.? (p. 13) What 
contributions is G. E. making in build- 
ing modern aircraft? (p. 14) What 
promise does television hold for the 
medical field? (p. 11) What on-the-job 
training program does G. E. have for 
its young workers? (p. 16) 


Gewenar @ tiecraic 


Would you be interested in becom 
ing an engineer? In research work? 
Have you read your library’s pamphlets 
and articles on research in physics? In 
chemistry? Have you read about the 
apprenticeship training 
that General Electric and other indus- 
tries offer qualified young people who 
want to become skilled workers or 


free courses 


supervisors? 


“Electric Wordbook”’ 


Students interested in perfecting 
their scientific and engineering vocabu- 
laries in this “atomic age” should look 
up the exact definitions of the follow 
ing words: radiation, voltage, acceler 
ator, rocket, circuit, silicones, repel 
lent, amplification, synchronism, tran- 
sistor, satellite, robot, transmit, missile, 
orbit, turbine, propulsion, reactor, al- 
loy, apparatus, generator, stator, oc- 
tane, volatility, computer, nuclear, 
amplifier, phosphor, electron, antenna, 
vacuum, transmitter, computer, tech- 
nology, apparatus, propellant, jet, and 
radar 


Things to Do 


1, Report on new developments in 


Advertisement 


some phase of atomic energy that in- 
terests you—in medicine, in transporta- 
tion, in national defense. Examples: 
Describe the new atom-powered sub- 
marine, The USS Seawolf; G. E.’s new 
“hot lab” (p. 2). 

2. Make a list of electrical appli- 
ances and motors in your home. 

3. Draw a picture showing the 
launching of the man-made satellite 
(p. 6). 

4. Report on any one of the follow- 
ing new electrical appliances. (If pos- 
sible, see the appliance you report on 
by visiting a local store.) 

a. Touchtron, the new 
lamp 
b. electronic oven 
c. G, E.’s tractor-generator 
d. the “invisible raincoat” 

the Weathertron 

the cordless clock 

the pocket portable 

vortable TV 
uminaire street lights 
j the ironing board cover that helps 


electronic 


‘iron” clothes 

k. new convertible clock radio 

5. Draw a diagram of an all-electric 
kitchen you'd like to have in your home 
after you've visited model kitchens in 
a local store. 

6. Make a picture notebook of mod 
ern transportation—aviation, railroads 
shipping. Explain the latest develop 
ments in electric and atomic engines. 

7. Report on a career field in the 
electrical industry which might inter 
est you—engineering, factory-assembly 
work, demonstrating finished products, 
sales, ete. 

8. Try to predict what new products 
the electrical industry will develop on 
the home and war fronts in the next 
20 years. 

9. Write a brief report on the grow 
ing science of metallurgy and ceramics 

10. Report on steps you should take 
if you are to best prepare for a career 


(pp. 2, 16). 


Terminal Activity 

Encourage students to write a let- 
ter commenting on General Electric’s 
“Highlights of 1955.” Address letters 
to General Electric Co., c/o Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. ] 

Reprints of the insert (classroom 
sets) are available free of charge from 
Dept. 2-119, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








Teaching Guide 


Water Resources (p. 13) 


American History, Civics, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

Our water resources are of major 
concern to the Federal Government 
and to local authorities throughout the 
nation. On the one hand we have too 
much water and on the other too little. 
The huge increase in water consump- 
tion, particularly by modern industry, 
has spurred the search for new sources. 
Pollution of existing supplies by indus- 
trial waste is also being combated. 
Water is being used increasingly for 
irrigation and the lack of rainfall in 
some areas has resulted in the blowing 
away of irreplaceable topsoil. The 
growth of some urban areas, too, has 
been arrested by water shortages. Some 
industrial areas are facing the exhaus- 
tion of ground water on which they 
rely for the bulk of their water supply. 

Water shortages seem unreal, how- 
ever, to the folks in river valleys who 
have been devastated by floods, Army 
engineers and private interests continue 
efforts to build dams, levees, and reser- 
voirs as part of the flood control pro- 
gram. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of water resources in modern 
America and the extent to which short- 
ages and floods are a major problem. 


Assignment 
1. Explain each of the following 
terms in their relation to the water re- 


sources problem: (a) erosion; (b) 
ground water; (c) surface water; (d) 
irrigation. 


2. To what extent has the growth of 
modern industry affected the demand 
for water in the United States? 

3. How is the Federal Government 
seeking to meet the problem of flood 
control? 

4. Americans aflord to take 
water for granted. Explain. 


cannot 


Motivation 
“Water, water, everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 

These are famous lines from Cole- 
ridge’s poem, The Ancient Mariner 
(Upper-term classes may be asked to 
identify the lines.) What do you think 
caused the ancient marine: to utter 
these lines? To what extent, if any, 
might these or similar lines apply to 
our water resources problem in the 
United States? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you whether or not Congress gives any 
attention to the water resources prob- 
lem? 

2. Since we have the Atlantic and 
Pacific on our coasts, we need not worry 
too much about water resources. Do 
you agree with such a point of view? 
Explain. 

3. What evidence do we have that 


our Federal Government is actively 
concerned with the water resources 
problem? 


tremendous in- 
of water con- 


4. Account for the 
crease in the amount 
sumed in our country. 

5. If you owned a factory, or, tor 
that matter, worked in one, why might 
you be especially concerned with the 
water problem? If you were a farmer, 
how might water play a part in your 
future plans? 


Summary 

“The conservation and use which 
we make of the water resources of our 
nation may in large measure determine 
our future progress and the standards 
of living of our citizens” (see refer- 
ences, right). These are the opening 
words of the statement made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he established 
his advisory committee on water re- 
sources. (Read the quote again.) Why 


did the President make such a state- 
ment? 
Things to Do 

1. Have a science-minded student 


give a chalk-talk on the precipitation 
chart on page 13 






for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


2. A student (or a committee) can 
report on the extent to which water 
resources is a current community prob- 
lem. 

3. The class cartoonists can try their 
pens on water conservation or flood 
control drawings. 


References 

Water Resources Policy. Communi- 
cation from the President of the U. S. 
(House Document No. 315). U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
‘56. 35 pp. 

Water, The Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1955. U. S$. GPO. 751 pp., $2. 


Sudan (p. 10) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


Since January 1 of this year, the 
Sudan has been an independent nation, 
The Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 
established in 1899, was ended by 
peaceful agreement. During the years 
preceding independence the British 
helped to establish justice, education, 
and medical care among the 9 million 
Sudanese who live in an area four times 
the size of Texas, Cotton and gum 
arabic are major exports from the 
Sudan. 

Moslems of the north are the domi 
nant majority, and the Negro minority 
of the south is seeking local self-rule. 
The Moslem majority was itself divided 
between pro-Egyptian and pro-British 
groups; but the taste of freedom has 
spurred nationalism. Egypt must, of 
course, be concerned with possible con 


trol of the Nile waters which flow 





York 36, N. Y. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What are you doing to develop Social Studies skills? One of the major 
objectives of Social Studies teaching is the development of Social Studies 
skills in our students. Some of us, however, are leaving that development 
too much to chance. The reading of maps, charts, tables, graphs; cartoon 
interpretation; how to judge information; how to work with a committee; 
how to read newspapers and magazines—these skills and others must be 
used in the Social Studies classroom. 

Scholastic, mindful of the need for placing in the hands of Social Studies 
teachers a compact guide to the development of skills, has prepared a work- 
book which you will recognize at once as a valuable aid for your students. 
It contains 48 pages of practice material which is motivated, well organized, 
with textual matter to give the pupil guidance in developing his skills. 

Why not send for a free examination copy? Seeing will be believing. 
You can then order enough copies of The Social Studies Skills Workbook, 
at 10 cents each, to give one to each of your student subscribers. Write to 
Subscription Department, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New 


H. L. H. 
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through the Sudan. Whether or not the 
Sudan will orient itself to the East or 
West remains uncertain. A “neutralist” 
position may be in the making. 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the his 
torical background of the world’s new- 
est independent nation and to examine 
the role which it may play in the cold 


Var 


Assignment 

1. (a) What is the meaning of the 
term “condominium”? (b) How have 
the English helped to raise living 
standards in the Sudan? 

2. Account for Egyptian interest in 
the Sudan during the past half-century. 

3. (a) Describe the people of the 
Sudan, (b) How do they make a living? 

1. Now that the Sudan has gained 
its independence, there are pressing 
problems which must be met. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How important has the Nile been 
in the history of the Sudan? Discuss 
the connection between the building 
of a dam on the Egyptian part of the 
Nile and the interest of Egypt in the 
Sudan, 

2. If you were the premier of the 
newly independent Sudan, which of 
the problems facing your country would 
concern you most? 

3. Although the Sudan gained its in- 
dependence peacefully, the Sudan has 
known the meaning of war. Explain 
that statement 

4. On a map of the Middle East (or 
point out the members 
of the Arab League. What would the 
Sudan's becoming a member of the 
Arab League tell you about the Sudan’s 


a world map), 





“Is that all reading 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


February 16, 1956 
Special Issue on Careers 


Does Your High School Record 
Count?—Interviews with national lead- 
ers in large industries on qualities they 
want in high school graduates. 

Making the Most of Your Military 
Service—Roundup of authoritative in- 
formation on requirements in Armed 
Forces and how to make the most of 
them. 

Your Interest Inventery—Scientific 
basis for career choices, 

Scholarships by the Thousands—Vast 
and growing opportunities for training 
offered by scholarships. 

Blue Shirt or White Collar?—When 
you dream of a career, are you dream- 
ing of reality or of a job in an over- 
crowded field? 


TT 








relations with other Moslem countries? 

5. Why is the United States inter- 
ested in keeping friendly relations with 
the Sudan? 


A Look at the U. N. (p. 7) 
World History 

In our “Forum Topic ot the Week,” 
we present a transcript of a round- 
table discussion by four of the 34 for- 
eign students who are delegates to the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools. 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion in 
class in which there can be an inter- 
change of opinion on one or more of 





McNaught Syndicate. Ine 
is—the same 


old 26 letters over and over again?” 


the questions considered on the pro- 
gram, “The World We Want.” 


Lincoln’s Unknown Soldier 
p. 16) 


American History 

In “History Behind the Headlines,” 
we read Anna Ella Carroll, a 
political genius and military strategist 
who advised Lincoln and made impor- 
tant contributions to the Union victory 
in the Civil War. 


about 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why were Anna Carroll’s contri- 
butions to the Union victory in the 
Civil War unrecognized by the public 
during her lifetime? How has the atti- 
tude toward women in public life 
changed since Anna Carroll lived? 

2. Name a woman who is important 
in public life today. How can we find 


out more about her? 


Things to Do 

Students should make the acquaint- 
ance of Current Biography, which gives 
a factual summary of the lives of men 
and women who are in the news today. 


Ambassador on a Motor 
Scooter (p. 6) 
World Geography, Career Guidance 
In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Dick Miller, a young college 
teacher who has coached American 
sports overseas and traveled in many 
countries on a motorcycle 


General Electric Study Unit 


This issue contains a major study 
unit on new developments in the elec- 
trical industry. For a lesson plan on 
this unit, see page 10-T. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 36) 

I. Water: a-1l; b-3; c-2; 
g-3; h-2 

Il. Sudan: a-4; b-2; c- 
g-i; h-4., 

Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 
6-F 

IV. Lincoln: 1-N; 2-Y; 3-Y; 
6-N; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-N; 10-N 


d-3 e-1; f-4; 
1; d-3; e-4; f-1; 
3-NS; 4-F; 5-T; 


4-Y; 5-N; 
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Hail the Sudan, World’s Youngest Republic 


(See pp. 10-12; cover story on p. 2) 
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WRITE IT 





Big 


RMR PRANIT 


don’t write: 


when you mean: 


A yoke |s a frame to keep two animals together when hauling. 
As a verb, yoke can mean join or unite. 
A yolk, of course, is the yellow part of an egg. 


in PLANTERS peanut products, flavor is yoked with nutrition. 


Take your pick: a delicious nickel bagful of salted 
PLANTERS PEANUTS, a PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, 
or creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS ~ 


iv nasety 


x (wate 
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Symbolic of the awakening Sudan ls 





CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I'm making time 
in the Army! 


Pfc. RAYMOND F. MATULATIS 
Kearny, New Jersey 
Graduate, Kearny High School 


“so can you 


BY CHOOSING YOUR TRAINING 


BEFORE ENLISTMENT!” 





“That's right—I chose my Army training. It's 
made me a personnel management specialist — 
a job that fits right in with my career plans. This 
way I’m making time, not marking time, in the 
Army. I’ve advised a lot of my high school 
friends to look into this terrific program. I think 
you'll find it’s a fine opportunity for you, too. 
You see, the Army offers such a wide range of 


*% OVER 100 COURSES READY AND WAITING 


Yes, make time in the Army by selecting the training that 
interests you . . . and reserving it before enlistment! You're 
bound to find just what you want with over 100 courses to 
choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, medicine, chem- 
istry—you name it, and it’s yours! You'll attend a fine Army 
school where you'll be taught by expert instructors—learn 
by using the most modern equipment in the world! And 
when your course ends, you'll be a specialist in your field! 


* 


technical courses that you're sure to find one 
that will help you get ahead in your field. And 
the schools are excellent— offering really top 
level courses, taught in a campus atmosphere. 
I haven't wasted a moment in the Army, and 
neither will you—if you enlist now for the tech- 
nical training you want.” 


flag rr df Met-fol. 


APPLY BEFORE GRADUATION 


If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling right 
now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want... at no obligation! The course you pick 
will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready to be 
delivered upon graduation. So plan now for real career 
training—the schooling that can mean a high paying job in 
the future, Visit your local recruiter today! He'll show you 
how you can enter the Army the right way—your way! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY 
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N. done 
underdeveloped 


What has the U. 
to aid 

. and that’s what we mean! This let 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbdls or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


nations of the world? 
When the U. S. and Rus- 
sia compete in giving aid, 
does the competition stim- 
ulate friendship—or ten- 
sion? Should all aid be 
funneled through the 
U. N.? Should Red China 
be admitted to the world 


Favors Televised Trials 
Dear Editor: 

As a commercial law student at 
Bangor High, I would like to comment 
on your Forum Topic of the Week in 
the Jan. 19 issue (“TV on Trial in 
Courtroom” ). 

Look at the way Bangor received the 
movie, The Court-Martial of Billy 
Mitchell. It was widely discussed, both 
in school and out. 

Most of the people of the U. S. have 
never seen a real trial—only the drama 
tized trials you see in such movies or 
on television plays. 

I think it would be very educational 
to young and old alike if real trials were 
televised. It would give people a 
broader insight into the way in which 
the laws of our country are enforced 
for our mutual protection and benefit. 

John E. Moore 
Bangor, Maine 


organization? For a four 
cornered look at the U. N 
by high school students 


fF KREMLIN 
INCINERATOR 


from Korea, India, Nor 
way, and Britain, see 
Forum Topic of the Week 
—p. 7 


Columbus Citizen 


Without water there can be no life. 
And without water the handful of 
soil on the right becomes a handful 
of dust. Water—too much in some 
places, not enough in others—is cre- 
ating one of the most serious long- 
term problems our country must face. 
See “Water—Our Most Wasted Re- 
source”—p. 13 


Discussion on Communism 
Dear Editor: 

Your recent story about the Petrovs 
was most interesting. The members 
of my class had a discussion on the 
Petrov story. All agreed that the Com- 


The Sudanese at the left is on 
his way to vote in a national 





munists’ actions were most shocking. 
We just hope that this authentic story 
will show the people of the world the 
Communists’ real intentions. 
Thank you very much for such a 
good article. 
Sheila F. Fannon 
Jackson Heights, N. Y 


Meaning of Democracy 
Dear Editor: 

What does democracy mean to 
young students who laugh and snicker 
in a history class when their teacher 
shows them mementoes of World War 
I? 

In my opinion, these students should 
visit one of the Veterans’ Hospitals, 
which are filled to overflowing with 
men who fought for this country in 
both World Wars. Then maybe they 
would act as proud citizens should. 

(Name of student withheld at his 
request ) 


Detroit, Mich 


“The Sudan—World’s 


election for the first time in his 
country’s history. On the first day 
of January the Sudan proclaimed 
its independence. What problems 
face this new nation—split in two 
by geography and culture? See 
Youngest 
Republic”—p. 10 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dick Miller, who bounced and 
jounced his way around the world 


Ambassador on 


a Motor Scooter 


ANY people have traveled around the world. But 
- how many have done it on a motor scooter? That's 
what Dick Miller did—on a bright red scooter affectionately 
nicknamed Mighty Midget. 

Dick—a tall, good-looking young college prof with short- 
cropped, blond hair—completed the full cycle of his odyssey 
a year ago. The trip took more than a year. He enjoyed 
the comforts of an ocean liner from New York to Plymouth, 
England, But from then on—across 30 countries of Europe, 
the Middle East, and Southern Asia—Dick bounced and 
jounced his way on the Mighty Midget. 

“There was only one slight complication at first,” Dick 
told us. “I had never ridden motoreycles of any sort before 
in my life. Nothing to it, I thought. Just push the car- 
buretor button a few times, kick the starter, and away I go. 
Boy! How naive can a guy get! 


‘Kindness is Where You Find it” 

“But by the time I reached India—after a few minor 
mishaps, several ultra-close calls, and four insignificant but 
painful falls—I was able to clean my sunglasses, remove or 
put on a sweater, or adjust my crash helmet while travel- 
ing along at 35 or 40 miles an hour.” 

We asked Dick why he chose a motor scooter for his 
trip when there were so many upholstered ways of travel- 
ing. 

“It wasn’t just the usual tourist sights | wanted to see,” 
he answered. “And a motor scooter could get me through 
back roads into remote villages. 

“Everywhere,” replied Dick, “people were friendly. Take 
India, for example. | was bumping along over a poor stretch 
of road in Central India when I heard a rattling noise 
in my tool box. I looked around and found that the top 
had jarred open and almost all my tools and repair parts 
were gone. It was beginning to turn dark, so I realized 
my chances of finding them were pretty slim. 

“Just at this moment a shabby little Indian boy of about 
12 came running up. In his arms were everything I'd lost. 
He had seen them fall out as I rode by the flock of sheep 
he was herding down the road, These tools would have 
brought him more money than one month's work, Yet he 


vw ve vw QUOTE OF THE WERK «& vw vw 


Friendship consists in forgetting what one gives and re- 
membering what one receives.—Alexandre Dumas 


returned them with a big smile. I learned that kindness is 
where you find it, and you find it everywhere.” 

We asked Dick about the language barrier. 

“I started out knowing only English,” he answered smil- 
ing. “But I quickly picked up another—sign and wonder 
language, That's where I make a sign and the other per 
son wonders, or he makes a sign and I wonder. Sometimes 
I felt rather foolish, flapping my arms and making rustic 
sounds for an egg, but it usually worked.” 

In order to make his world jaunt, Dick gave up his job 
as a teacher of education at the University of Illinois. A 
year later, when he got back to the U. S., he planned to 
return to teaching. But he had hardly unpacked his bags 
when a call came in from the State Department. The Leba- 
nese Federation of Schools wanted an American sports 
coach, The State Department—knowing Dick’s record as a 
basketball star and pole vault champion while at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska—asked Dick to consider the job. In a 
matter of weeks, he was off for Beirut, Lebanon. 


“Sports Are a Terrific Good-Will Ambassador’ 

Dick says his year in Beirut was almost as stimulating 
as his world trip. “I discovered that sports are a terrific 
good-will ambassador.” 

We asked Dick how the Lebanese took to American 
sports. “They really enjoyed them,” Dick answered quickly 
“I must admit, however, that I had a tough job at first 
getting them to break the myself attitude they all had. 
Each one wanted to hog all the glory. But by the end of 
my year, I was happy to hear them say that the best thing 
they had learned from me was the concept of teamwork.” 

Then Dick looked at me seriously. “I’ve learned a lot 
about other lands in my travels,” he began. “But I've also 
learned something important about my own country. Sure 
I was thrilled by seeing the culture of ancient Egypt or 
the famous Parthenon overlooking Athens, These are won 
derful—but so are the Empire State Building, Boulder Dam, 
the production line, the corner drug store, and any of 
10,000 other things which keep the world guessing as to 
what America will come up with next. 

“Traveling around, | became very impatient with Ame: 
icans who look down their noses at what surrounds them 
at home—their American culture. I sometimes think people 
in other nations respect it more than we do.” 

-~Roy HemMinc 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





 & & A Four-Cornered Look 
_ at the U.N. 


United Kingdom 


A round-table discussion by high school students 
from Korea, India, Norway, and the United Kingdom, 
giving their views of world affairs today 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

High school students from 34 foreign countries are now in 
the U. S. as delegates to the 1956 Forum for High Schools, spon 
sored by the New York Herald Tribune. 

These students are studying in American schools and living 
with American fan.ilies as their guests. In this way, they are get- 
ting a chance to know us (as well as our ways and our ideas) 
Chivatdan anus from first-hand experience. : 

india Americans, too, are getting a chance to know these students. 
Each week some of the delegates meet in New York to appear 
on a television program, The World We Want. (The program is 
broadcast in the New York area over Channel 9 on Sundays 
at 1 p.m.) 
Senior Scholastic has arranged to have some of these television 
forums—completely unrehearsed—recorded for presentation in our 
pages. Here is one of the most recent discussions. Participating 


Johan Joergen Holst 
Norway 


were: 


Mr. Chitranjan Kapur of India 


Mr. Hee Joon Park of Korea 


Mr. Johan Joergen Holst of Norway 

Miss Judith Reader of the United Kingdom 

The moderator was Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


The Moderator: I'd like to begin to- 
day's forum by having each of you stu- 
dents tell us what you know about the 
United Nations personally. Could you 
tell us what it has done that directly 
benefits your own countries? 

Hee Joon Park (Korea): The Korean 
people know much about the U. N.- 
because United Nations forces fought 
for three years to keep Korea free and 
to fight Communist aggression. Gen- 
erally, my people are thankful for the 
United Nations and what the VU. N. 
has been doing. That's why everybody 
in Korea celebrates U. N. day each 
year with enthusiasm. 

Johan Joergen Holst (Norway): In 
Norway, we believe that the United 
Nations is the only hope for man’s 
survival in the atomic age. We think 


everyone should support the United 
Nations in every way. In my school, 
for example, we have a United Nations 
Club. I, have been chairman of that 
for a year. Some of our schools also 
have special classes using material 
prepared by UNESCO (United Na 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization). | have been lucky 
to be in one of those classes. 

Chitranjan Kapur (India); In India, 
the U. N. has done a great deal. But 
I think they could do more—and would 
do more if they had more funds, Under 
one UNESCO plan, we received thou 
sands of dollars worth of equipment 
and publications and other things. We 
could not have received them if we 
had to pay hard cash for them. But we 
got them free through UNESCO. 





Talburt in Cleveland Press 


Russian Aid to Asia Another Rope Trick? 


Johan: In Norway we get these pub- 
lications to an extent that we do not 
wish to get them! I see it this way: 
UNESCO must have a sky-high paper 
mill spewing out pamphlets—and un- 
able to stop. They are sending us 
pamphlets in heaps. We keep getting 
pamphlets telling us how naked tribes- 
men brush their teeth, and things like 
that. I keep thinking, as I look at such 
pamphlets, that UNESCO could use its 
money better than by sending such un- 
welcome material to Norway. 


To Remove Causes of War 
The Moderator: In what way “bet- 


ter,” Johan? 

Johan: For one thing, teaching peo- 
ple in underdeveloped countries how 
to read, 

Chitranjan: But if UNESCO did not 
send such materials to Norway and 
to other rich countries, how would they 
be able to raise money to do their work? 
They just want to let you know how 


bad conditions are in other countries. 


Then you'll lend more money. 

Judith Reader (United Kingdom): 
In England, we're in a position similar 
to Norway. We don’t need the help of 
the U. N.’s economic and social agencies 
as India obviously does. But we do 
have an organization called the Coun- 
cil for Education and World Citizen- 
ship. That's its full name, but we all 
know it as the C.E.W.C. It does a 
lot of work in our schools, It sponsors 
clubs, such as Johan described in Nor- 


way. And last summer the C.E.W.C. 
held a conference at which students 
met and discussed foreign affairs and 
matters like that. Its whole purpose is 
trying to get the younger generation in 
England to realize the importance of 
the individual in the United Nations. 
We do not receive help from the U. N. 
We try to take an active part in it. 

Johan: But 1 still don’t consider 
materials about tribesmen brushing 
their teeth without any clothes on to 
be informative. . . . But I think the 
U. N. is trying to do something new— 
and quite important—in the world to- 
day. In trying to remove the causes of 
war, I think they have discovered that 
war is not caused only by differences 
in ideologies—in the way we think. 
Instead, wars are caused by the misery 
of the people. Therefore, I think the 
U. N.’s most important task is giving 
underdeveloped areas, such as India, 
all the economic and educational help 
possible. 

The Moderator: Is there any dis- 
agreement on that? 

Judith: Yes, half and half. I agree 
that such work is vital, But I also think 
the United Nations has something more 
fundamental to do. 

Johan: Giving aid is fundamental 
work, 


Universal Membership 


Judith: But don't you think every- 
thing the U. N. is doing will come to 
a dead stop unless something is done to 


give the U. N. itself universal member- 
ship? Look at the situation today. Some 
countries want Red China to be ad- 
mitted to the U. N., and some don't. 
Well, it’s all very well to go on doling 
out social and economic help. . . . 

Hee Joon (interrupting): Do you 
want Red China admitted? 

Judith: Yes, 1 do. 

Hee Joon (to Johan): How about you? 

Johan: Yes, I want it to be admitted. 
To make the United Nations really 
practical as a world organization, there 
should be universal membership. And 
that, of course, means Red China 
should be included. Remember 
that the League of Nations failed on 
this very point. The old League did 
not have universal membership. Now, 
when the United Nations was started, 
at least it started with the idea of uni- 
versal membership. Now, ten years 
later, the Communist government of 
China has been excluded and has not 
been recognized by some countries. 
That is a very great injustice to the 
people of that® country. Actually, it 
is not a question of whether or not 
we like a country or its government. 
The fact is that it—-the country—exists 
and should be recognized. 

The Moderator: Hee Joon, you're 
looking skeptical. 

Hee Joon: Let me ask a question. 
Do you think North Korea should be 
admitted” to the United Nations? 

Chitranjan: 1 say no—not until it is 
united with South Korea. Then both 
can apply together for membership. 
You have to work it out gradually. 

Hee Joon: Then why do you want 
Red China admitted now? 

Chitranjan: It is not the same prob- 
lem. 


Unifying Korea 


Hee Joon: But to us in Korea this is 
all part of the same problem. China 
cannot be considered without taking 
into account what she has done to 
Korea, Nations that don’t love peace 
sheuld not be admitted to the U. N. 
Since 1945, the Reds in China have 
been warlike. They fought to conquer 
all of the mainland of China. Then 
when they conquered that, they did 
not stop. In 1951 they invaded Korea. 
They are an ageressor nation and 
should not be admitted. 

Judith: But don’t you think that Red 
China has become an aggressor partly 
because it was excluded from the 
U. NP 

Johan: I would think so. 

Judith; Red China feels it has to be 
on the offensive because all of the 
countries in the United Nations seem 
to be against it. 

Chitranjan: Yes, Red China has been 


treated very badly. 





Hee Joon: To me, as a Korean boy, 
the most important task facing the 
United Nations is to unify Korea some- 
how. 

Johan: By force? 

Hee Joon: Perhaps. If force is need 
ed.’ I think the U. N. should use force. 
It must unify Korea 

Johan: But wouldn't the use of force 
mean another world war and the end 
of mankind as we know it? You know 
there are lots of atom bombs and... . 

Hee Joon (interrupting): The Korean 
people do not like war or want war. But 
we cannot live without the North, and 
the North live without the 
South. 

The Moderator: I'd like to go back 
for a minute to the question of eco 
nomic aid, Do you like the way it's 
being given now? 

Johan: 1 think that aid must be given 
through the United Nations and not 
through the different nations or powers. 
Today the help is being given mostly 
by two great powers, the United States 
and Russia. There is a competition be- 
tween them to under- 
developed countries so as to increase 
their influence in those countries. I 
think the tensions in the world today 
would decrease if all aid were to be 
given through the United Nations. 


cannot 


give aid to 


Giving Economic Aid 


Chitranjan: Whether the help comes 
from the U. S. or from Russia as sepa- 
rate nations, or whether it comes from 
the United Nations, it does not matter. 
What does matter is whether it will 
be of benefit to us or not. 

Johan: But it does matter whe gives 
the help. You in the underdeveloped 
countries seem to be so afraid of in- 
fluence and so on. You are suspicious 
about aid. You—and other underdevel- 
oped countries—must be made aware 
that today a stranger is not a synonym 
for an enemy. 

Chitranjan: I don’t think we feel 
that way in India 

Johan: Well, it seems to be a feeling 
in some places. 

Judith: This raises an _ interesting 
point, Don’t you think that letting the 
East and the West—Russia and Amer- 
ica—compete with each other in giving 
aid . . . don’t you think this compe- 
tition is a good thing? 

Johan: No, I do not. It raises tension 
in the world. And the world will not 
profit by an increase in tension. 

Judith: But it is not tension in a war 
like atmosphere. 

Johan: Still it is tension. Take the 
situation in the Middle East. Help was 
given first by the Western powers and 
then suddenly Soviet Russia offered 
help to the Arabs. The countries 
wanted that help so of course they took 


it. Now look at how tense everything 
is in the Middle East. 

The Moderator: Johan, excuse me, 
but I think you're confusing economic 
aid and military aid. The aid to the 
Middle East was military aid. Now, as 
I understand what we've been talking 
about, Judith has been saying that 
economic competition to aid under 
developed areas is a healthy rivalry. 
Isn't that what you've been pointing 
out, Judith? 

Judith: Yes. 


East vs. West Competition 


Chitranjan: It is healthy, | believe 
because the powers are trying to win 
all of the people, and not just a few. 
Instead of just one country getting 
aid, others get aid too. This competi 
tion means that we'in India get aid, 
and so do the people in Burma and 
Indonesia. 

Johan: But I still don't think this aid 
should be given by individual nations. 
The United Nations is an international 
organization. Accordingly, all aid 
should go through that organization 
Both Russia and America belong to the 
U. N. They should not give aid sepa- 
rately, but through the U. N, I don’t 
like the tension that is being created 
today by going outside of the United 
Nations to solve problems. 

Chitranjan: Some time back Russi. 
promised to give aid to India—I think 
it was several million dollars for a stee! 
plant in India. Hardly a month after 
that, America offered India several 
million dollars too, Now, would Amer- 
ica have done that if Russia had not? 
I think this sort of competition is 
healthy. I think we benefit by it.* 

Johan: Perhaps the country on the 


trot Free Press 
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receiving end benefits. That's fine for 
you, of course. But you must look at 
the world as a whole. 

Judith: But don’t you think this com 
petition eases world tensions by taking 
attention away from military 
In this competition, both Russia and 
the U. S. have to think in economic 
and social terms military 
terms, Surely that’s a good thing! I'd 
like to say one other thing. We seem 
to think that just because we have 
ideological differences with the Com 
munists, we cannot coexist with them. 
But I think that, in order to have 
peace, we must sometimes make some 
sort of This 
mean that we have to turn Communist 
ourselves. But I don't believe the Rus 
sian people fundamentally are as com 
munistic as their leaders would like 
us to believe. They are not allowed 
to hold free elections, are they? Doesn't 
that point up something? 

Hee Joon: \t points up that the Com 
munists are totalitarian. 


matters 


and not 


compromise. does not 


U. N. Has Not Failed 


Chitranjan: But that is 
basic facets about communism — they 
don't believe in free elections. Now, | 
don't like communism myself, It's a 
totally bad thing. But, you see, the 
Communists don’t believe in elections, 
so we don't know if the people are as 
communistic as their leaders say or 
not. I think it is a waste of time to 
argue about this. 

Johan: 1 would like to say that it is 
only because of the United Nations 
that we have succeeded so far in aveid- 
ing a third world war. As long as there 
is a United Nations, I don’t think it 
has failed, 

Chitranjan: 1 fully support that. 

The Moderator; 1 think that’s a very 
good note to end on, as our time is up. 
I think you've all helmed us by telling 
how you regard the U, N. in your own 
countries and what the U. N, is doing 
there. And I think you've stimulated 
our ideas on how the U. N. can be 
made more effective by your various 
suggestions, such as universality of 
membership and channeling economic 
aid through the United Nations 


one of the 


*So far Russia has made one agreement 
with India—for 1,000,000 tons of Russian 
steel, This is no gift. India will pay for 
every ton. Russia is ulso building a $91 
000,000 steel plant in India, but India will 
repay cost in 12 installments On the other 
hand, U. S. aid to India goes back four 
years. So far we have given India (not 
sold) 700,000 tons of steel. U. §. founda- 
tions and voluntary agencies have given 
India (not loaned) over $48,000,000, U. §. 
Government has provided India since 1952 
with $400,078,000 divided almost equally 
between loans and gifts. See major article. 
on India, Jan. 19 issue.—Ed 





The Sudan—World’s Youngest 


Although divided by geography and race, the Moslems of 
the north and the African tribes of the south are united 


N THE first day of this year, in the 
city of Khartoum, capital of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the flags of two 
proud nations—Great Britain and Egypt 
were solemnly lowered. In their stead, 
a yellow, green, and blue tricolor flut- 
tered dpward to take its place in the 
sky. By this act, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan lost the first part of its half- 
century-old name and became the Su- 
dan, The world’s youngest republic was 
horn, 

The flags of Great Britain and Egypt 
were carefully folded. They were then 
handed to the official representatives 
of the two countries that had been 
partners in ruling the Sudan for 56 
years, Their joint rule (condominium) 
had come to an end. 

A few days before this historic cere- 
mony, the prime minister of the Sudan, 
armed with the unanimous backing of 
his parliament, had declared his coun- 
try independent. He proclaimed the 
Sudan a free and sovereign republic. 

Now on this first day of the new 
vear throngs crowded the streets of 
Khartoum, Omdurman, and other Su- 
danese cities. A national holiday had 
been declared, The towns and villages 
swarmed with native tribesmen cele- 


brating the Sudan's day of Independ- 
ence. 

Deep in the thick forests of the south, 
however, few natives were stirred by 
the great news. For the peoples of the 
Sudan are divided by geography and 
distrust. The Sudan is a country of 
sharp contrasts. 


Divided, Yet United 


An immense land almost four times 
the size of Texas, with a population of 
9,000,000, the Sudan stretches from 
the rolling desert of the Sahara in the 
north—where a drop of rain is rare in 
the 125-degree temperature—to the 
lush, green, tropical jungles of the 
south. And the people of the north and 
the south are as sharply different in 
appearance as they are in their way 
of life. Like an invisible belt, the twelfth 
parallel divides the Sudan in two, both 
geographically and culturally. 

North of this dividing line lies a Jand 
of desert and plain, of nomads, camels, 
sheep, and goats, Here live the 6,500,- 
000 Arabic-speaking Moslems. They 
make up the majority of the Sudan's 
widely dispersed population. These 
Arabs look to the north, to Egypt and 
the other Arab nations, for brother- 
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Wide World photo 
At first session of first parliament of the Sudan, after first elections, repre- 
sentatives listened to address by British Governor-General Sir Robert Howe. 


hood. They feel themselves part of the 
Moslem world. 

South of the twelfth parallel lies the 
part of the country that has given the 
Sudan its name. For Sudan means 
“Land of the Blacks.” Here live primi- 
tive, pagan tribes that are largely il- 
literate. About 250 different languages 
and dialects are spoken. This is the 
country of the hippopotamus and the 
elephant. For centuries this land had 
been raided by the Arabs of the north, 
who captured the natives and sold 
them as slaves, until slave trading was 
finally stamped out in the 1890's. 

The 2,500,000 southern tribesmen 
live in jungles and swamps where the 
rain pours down for weeks at a time 
each year. Their chief occupation is 
farming and cattle-raising. Many of the 
Negroes have been converted to Chris- 
tianity by Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries. 

Despite the gap that separates the 
Moslems of the north and the pagans 
of the south, two firm bonds link them 
closely. The first is a long tradition of 
trade. The second is the unifying bond 
of the Nile. 


Nile—River of Life 


For the Nile is more than a river. To 
the people of the Sudan, as to the peo- 
ple of Egypt, the Nile means life. With- 
out the Nile; the-whole of the northern 
Sudan would be dusty wasteland. 

The Nile is the longest river in the 
world, flowing 4,160 miles from its 
headwaters in the south to the blue 
Mediterranean. (The Mississippi-Mis- 
souri river system is 3,958 miles long.) 
The pale waters of the White Nile, 
after passing slowly through Sudan’s 
southern swampland, move north to 
meet the turbulent Blue Nile, which 
rises in Ethiopia. The two rivers join 
forces at Khartoum. Then, as a single 
broad river, the Nile streams on its 
long journey north to the sea. 

Both the Sudan and Egypt are di 
rectly dependent on the Nile, Even in 
the time of the pharaohs Egypt feared 
that enemies might interfere with the 
flow of the Nile. An ancient legend 
tells how a pharaoh paid tribute to the 
kings of Ethiopia lest they “divert the 
stream to another bed, and thus might 
Egypt lack its daily bread.” In the 
twentieth century, Egyptians have said 
this more simply and directly; “He who 
holds Khartoum holds Cairo.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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both Egypt and the Sudan are inter- 
ested in building dams that would con- 
trol the flow of the Nile. Egypt's plan 
for the world’s largest dam at Aswan 
depends largely upon the Sudan’s co- 
operation. 

At present the Sudan may use only 
up to eight per cent of the Nile’s waters 
for irrigation, under an agreement 
signed in 1929. But the Nile passes 
through the Sudan before it reaches 
Egypt. And the Sudanese say that they 
will insist on a greater share of the 
Nile’s life-giving waters. 

A good example of what the precious 
water can do when properly employed 
is the modern agricultural miracle that 
took place at Gezira, a government- 
operated irrigation project. After a dam 
was constructed at Sennar on the White 
Nile in 1925, 1,000,000 acres of for- 
merly desolate land were brought un- 
der rich cultivation. Some of the best 
long-staple cotton in the world is 
grown there by nomads turned farmers. 

Thanks to the Gezira, which pro- 
vides most of the Sudan’s cotton for 
export, the country is financially sound. 
The Sudan also provides seven-eighths 
of the world’s supply of gum arabic 
(you eat it in candies, swallow it in 
medicines, wear it in textiles, and lick 
it in adhesives). 


Earlier Egyptian Misrule 


In the past the Sudan had been noted 
for gold, ivory, slaves, and ostrich 
feathers. It was in quest of gold, ivory, 
and slaves that Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt for the Ottoman 
(Turkish) empire, sent marauding 
armies into the Sudan in the early 
1820's. The Egyptians conquered the 
Sudan. 

The next 60 years of Egyptian mis- 
rule were a nightmare for the Sudanese. 
Hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
from the southern Sudan were sold 
into slavery. To this day, the Sudanese 
have not forgotten the dishonesty and 
injustice of the Egyptian officials of 
that unhappy period. 

By 1881, the Sudanese had suffered 
more than enough. When the son of a 
native boat-builder, Mohammed Ahm- 
ed, proclaimed himself the “Mahdi” 
(savior) of the Moslems, the country 
rose in religious and national revolt. 
Thousands of fierce and fanatical war- 
riors sprang to arms, among them the 
famous Fuzzy-Wuzzys (so-called for 
their long unkempt hair). 


The British sent General Charles 
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The Sudan, almost four times as large as Texas, has population of 9,000.000. 


Gordon to bring out the Egyptian 
forces and abandon the Sudan. Disre- 
garding his orders, Gordon tried to 
hold the Sudan and was besieged in 
the city of Khartoum. For ten months 
the city held out against its attackers. 
When it finally fell—two days before a 
British relief expedition reached the 
city—Gordon and all his men 
massacred. 

The Mahdi’s success in liberating the 
Sudan was costly. War and famine had 
reduced the population from about 
8,000,000 to only 1,500,000. 

In 1896, an Anglo-Egyptian force, 
led by General Kitchener, British gov- 
ernor-general of Egypt, returned to the 
Sudan. The Mahdists suffered a deci- 
sive defeat at Omdurman in 1898. One 
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of Kitchener's officers was young Win- 
ston Churchill, who received his bap 
tism of fire leading a cavalry charge 
against the screaming dervishes. 

An Anglo-Egyptian condominium was 
established the following year. The 
Sudan was provided for the first time 
with a system of justice, educational 
and medical institutions, and a base for 
economic development. 

When the British left, they left be 
hind them hospitals, schools, roads, 
communications, and the University 
College of Khartousn. 

Of course, Britain's interests were 
well served at the same time. In 1948, 
trade with Britain accounted for 62 per 
cent of the Sudan’s exports and 30 per 
cent of her imports. England also was 
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enabled to hold a position on the Red 
Sea, strategic funnel to the Indian 
‘oean 


Demand for Independence 
After World War Il, Egypt de- 


ianded fuil control over the Sudan, In 
1948, therefore, Britain announced her 
ntention to prepare the Sudan for self- 
rule, Over the protests of Egypt, elec 
tions were held for a legislative assem- 
bly, to which the Sudanese sent an 

nti-Egyptian majority. In 1953, Brit- 
‘in and Egypt both agreed on steps for 
udanese self-determination. 

Soon after the historic agreement 
vas made, the Sudan had its first ge: 
ral election (November, 1953). Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Sudanese, most 
of them unable to read or write, trooped 
to the polls, Instead of words, symbols 
were used to identify the political par- 
ties on the ballots. The voting, observers 
said, was astonishingly honest and dem- 
vcratic for a people who had never 
even seen a polling place before. The 
Sudanese freely chose their parliamen- 
tary representatives, 

Of the ten Sudanese political parties 
contending for seats, only one, the Na 
tional Union party (pro-Egyptian), 
won a sweeping victory. The Unionists 
won 50 seats in the lower house of 
parliament and 2! out of 30 seats in 
the upper house. 

The UMMA Party (which distrusts 
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the Egyptians and feels the Sudan has 
a destiny of its own) was a poor sec- 
ond, winning only 23 seats in the lower 
house. 

Ever since the day parliament was 
first convened, on January 1, 1954, the 
government has been directed by the 
leader of the National Union party, 
Prime Minister Sayed Ismail Ahmed el 
Azhari. He is a devout Moslem and a 
vigorous nationalist. He was a major 
factor in speeding the final departure 
of the condominiwn powers and ob- 
taining full independence for the Su- 
dan, months before it had been sched- 
uled to take place, 


Problems of New Nation 


What problems does the new repub 
lic face? 

First and foremost, the Sudan must 
be welded into a unified nation, The 
allegiance of the northern Moslems, 
who dominate the government by a 
two-to-one margin, “is practically as- 
sured, But the Negroes of the south 
are still suspicious of the northerners, 
who so often oppressed them in the 
past. Last August, on the eve of inde- 
pendence, British-trained Negro soldiers 
rose against their Moslem officers when 
ordered to prepare for relocation in 
the north. The mutiny was suppressed 
only after bloody fighting. 

Only guarantees of their rights and 
of local self rule will give the south- 
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In south, pagan tribes are largely illiterate, speak about 250 languages and dia- 
lects. Candidates campaigning for votes wear symbols to show political parties. 


erners confidence in the Khartoum gov- 
ernment. 

A second major hurdle for the new 
republic is the formation of a coalition, 
all-party caretaker government. This 
government will prepare the country 
for the important nationwide elections 
at which a special constituent assembly 
will be chosen. The task of the assem- 
bly, to be chosen within a few months. 
will be to draw up a new constitution 
for the Sudan and decide on the exact 
form of its government. 

To assure peaceful changeover from 
the British governor-general’s regime, 
a five-man commission has been ap- 
pointed with the agreement of all po 
litical factions. This commission will 
hold executive power until the election 
of a president of the Sudan. 

Until recently, few observers doubt- 
ed the course the Sudan would follow 
once independence was achieved. The 
parliament elected in 1953 was over 
whelmingly pro-Egyptian. Observers 
therefore predicted a close association 
between the Sudan and Egypt, with 
Egypt eventually swallowing its south- 
ern neighbor. But for the past two 
years, the Sudanese leaders have had a 
taste of directing their own govern 
ment. They have found the taste to 
their liking and no longer seem inter- 
ested in union with Egypt. 


Straws in the Wind 


As the world waits to see which 
course the Sudan will take, there are 
these straws in the wind: 

Recently Prime Minister el Azhari 
made it clear that the Sudan would re 
fuse to align itself either with the East 
or the West, but would remain strictly 
neutral as far as the cold war is con 
cerned. 

However, he said that his country 
would become a member of the Arab 
League (present members include 
Egypt, lraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen). 

The infant republic, for the time 
being at least, appears to have adopted 
the line of India, Burma, and Egypt in 
their “neutralist” policy toward the 
Communist Eastern block and the West- 
ern democracies. 

A new assembly, with a fresh man 
date from the people, may reverse this 
neutralist trend. Certainly there are 
Sudanese statesmen who are good 
friends of the West. Their voices will 
be heard urging the Sudan to unite 
with the free world in its defense 
against Red tyranny. 

However, the most important prob 
lem facing the Sudanese at home is 
cooperation between the north and 
south. If the Sudan succeeds in creat- 
ing internal harmony, she will be set- 
ting an example for Africa and the 
world. 





ATER—whenever and wherever 

we want it—is something most 
Americans take for granted. Yet too 
much of it in some places, and not 
enough in many others, is creating one 
of the most serious long-term problems 
our country must face 

Two weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower submitted to Congress a plan for 
solving the nation’s water problem. It 
was prepared by the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy. Members of the committee in- 
clude the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. These thrée Cabinet 
officers served on the committee be- 
cause most of the Federal agencies 
concerned -with floods and water con- 
servation are in their departments. 

It is.a simple scientific fact that life 
needs water in some form in order to 
exist. Throughout history, this need for 
water has determined the places where 
men have settled in communities—arid 
where civilizations have flourishe®. 
Great population centers developed in 
the valley of the Nile and the Tigris- 
Euphrates rivers because of the water 
supplied by these great streams. 
Astronomy and mathematics became 
sciences in ancient Egypt because of 
the need for predicting the time and 
extent of the Nile floods which watered 
the land along the river 


Rising Rate of Consumption 


People need water for drinking, for 
cooking, for washing, for watering 
crops and animals, These are the basic 
needs, the obvious ones. 

In an ancient village, and even in 
primitive societies today, the average 
person could get along with from three 
to five gallons of water a day. That 
much water, supplied by the village 
well or a nearby stream, satisfied the 
basic needs. 

But on a typical electrified farm, or 
in a city household, the average Ameri- 
can uses apout 60 gallons of water 
every day. And daily water consump- 
tion in the U. S. is rising at the rate of 
one gallon a day per person every year. 

Yet water is one of the least expen- 


Water... Our Most 


Wasted Resource 


Too much water in some areas and not enough in others 


is one of Uncle Sam’s greatest natural resource headaches 


sive of the essentials we buy today. 
Water for domestic use costs an,annual 
average of only six dollars a person 
less than two cents a day. Such water 
is procured, filtered, pumped, and dis- 
tributed at a cost of less than five cents 
a ton. But this cost will increase as it 
becomes necessary to spend more to 
purify existing supplies, or to seek new 
sources, 

What are the reasons for this steadily 
increasing consumption? First of all, we 
use water for more than just the basic 
needs of primitive man. Modern plumb- 
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ing, air conditioning, automatic clothes 
dish washers, garbage 
posal units, and lawn sprinklers (among 
other things) all use great quantities of 
water, 

Agriculture in the dry areas of some 
western states requires billions of gal- 
lons of water per day for crop irriga- 
tion. And recently farmers in 
with plenty of rain have been turning 
to irrigation to improve their crops. 

But the biggest consumer of water 
today is modern industry. An oil re- 
finery uses about six gallons of water 
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Unending circulation of the earth's moisture and water is called the water cycle. 
Water from surface of the earth is evaporated into the atmosphere. That mois- 
ture, in turn, is eventually condensed. it falls back to the earth's surface as 
precipitation, in form of rain, dew, snow, or sleet to sustain Ife on earth, 





Severe drought and heavy demands for electric power at 
Oak Ridge and other areas in Tennessee Valley have turned 
Norris Lake (above), first lake of TVA flood control and power 
system, inte a gigantic pock-marked crater (photo at right). 


to produce one gallon of gasoline. To 
produce a ton of steel, about 65,000 
gallons of water are used in the various 
cooling processes. And it takes about 
30,000 gallons to make a single ton of 
paper, although this water goes back 
into the river and may be used again 
by another mill farther down the 
stream. 

In 1950, according to the Presiden- 
tial committee's report to Congress, 
total daily consumption of water in the 
U. S. was 185,000,000,000 gallons— 
about 1,200 gallons a day for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation. 
By 1975, the committee's report esti- 
mates, that figure will rise to 350,000,- 
000,000 gallons per day, 

To meet these future needs, the re- 
port says, “there must be a substantial 
advance toward the ultimate goal of 
making beneficial use of every drop of 
water from the Continental Divide to 
And the report concludes, 
Each Americar citizen must bear some 
responsibility for the sound develop- 
ment of the nation’s water supply.” 
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Ground and Surface Water 


Where does water come from? A 
faucet or the sky, depending upon 
which end of the process you start 
with. Water from the earth is drawn 
into the atmosphere as water vapor. 
rhis water returns to the earth as pre- 
cipitation, in the form of rain or snow. 
Then it collects in lakes or man-made 
runs off the land into 
creeks, streams, and rivers. This is 
known as surface water. Not all of the 
water remains on the surface, however. 
Much of it works its way into the earth 
and underground pools, 
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caverns, pores of rocks, and streams. 
This is known as ground water. 

Most of the water used in farms and 
in small towns is ground water drawn 
from wells drilled into the earth. In 
large cities, most of the water used in 
homes and industry comes from water 
treatment plants. These installations 
draw water from lakes, rivers, or reser- 
voirs, then filter it and purify it with 
chlorine and other chemicals, Nearly 
every large city uses surface sources to 
supply water to homes. Only Memphis, 
Tenn.; San Antonio, Texas; and Hous- 
ton, Texas, depend upon wells for their 
public supplies. 

In the eastern part of the United 
States, most industries draw their water 
from lakes or streams. In the West, 
however, half of all the water used for 
industry and farming comes from the 
ground, And nearly 60 per cent of all 
the ground water used goes for crop 
irrigation, 

Collecting the water that falls and 
flows and seeps is no simple process. 
The value of all the Yeservoirs, aque- 
ducts, and other structures and equip- 
ment needed to use or control water 
exceeds $50,000,000,000. And during 
the next 50 years the nation’s water 
plant is expected to expand by at least 
$75,000,000,000 more. The total cost 
of constructing all the nation’s railroads 
has been only about $32,000,000,000. 


Pollution—Growing Problem 


The Presidential committee report 
points out that while water is a vital 
natural resource which must be con- 
served and used wisely, there is no 
such thing as a national water prob- 
lem. Instead, the nation is confronted 
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Waterless lake attracts visitors who explore landmarks that 
emerged after 20 years from under 100 feet of water. Man in 
photo stands at site of former general store in skeleton town 
abandoned to make way for TVA. Note highway “stop” sign. 


by many different local and regional 
water problems. 

In many parts of the West and 
Southwest, there is little or no surface 
water, Nearly all the water used by in- 
dustry, homes, and farms comes from 
under the ground. In parts of Louisiana 
and Texas, ground water has been used 
in such great quantities that unusable 
salt water and other forms of polluted 
water are found in wells. 

Streams polluted by industrial waste 
products create serious problems in 

any areas. Industrial plants dump 
waste water containing injurious chemi- 
cals into nearby streams and rivers 
The water then becomes unusable by 
communities downstream, which 
depend on it for public supplies. It has 
been estimated that it would cost from 
$9,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 to 
get vid of industrial pollution in our 
rivers. And as industry makes increased 
use of radioactive materials, atomic pol- 
lution may create even greater water 
problems for many communities 
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Washing Away Our Wealth 


Many urban areas have water trou- 


bles because they have grown too fast 
In the suburbs of Detroit, housing con 
struction was halted last year because 
water pumping equipment could not 
be installed fast enough to supply all 
the new New York City and 
other eastern cities have been threat 
ened in recent years by water shortages 

Less than normal rainfall in many 
farming areas has caused severe losses 
to crops and to the soil itself. This has 
been especially true in the so-called 
Dust Bow! region of the plains states 
In this area, little or 
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no rain falls for 





years at a time. Farmers plow up the 
grassland and plant crops in the hope 
that enough rain will fall to yield them 
profitable harvests. But when a season 
goes by without rain, the wind blows 
away much of the valuable topsoil and 
leaves the land worthless. When rain 
does fall heavily after a long drought, 
it may wash away still more of the top- 
soil because there are no grass roots to 
hold the water. This loss of soil is called 
erosion. 

There are many scientific ways of 
preventing or reducing losses from ero- 
sion. But many farmers fail to use these 
means until it is too late. Then the 
nation suffers from loss of this valuable 
land. 

Probably the costliest water problem 
of all is floods. Each year they cost the 
nation about $1,000,000,000. And in 
recent years, the overflowing of the Rio 
Grande, the Missouri, and the rivers of 
New England and the Northwest have 
cost many times that figure. But the 
biggest cost in most years is not from 
the spectacular floods that make head- 
line news. The most damaging ones 
are the thousands of small floods that 
hit upstream areas each year. 


Damage Created by Floods 


Big dams and levees on the large 
rivers can do nothing to prevent these 
upstream floods. Erosion controls on in- 
dividual farms and community projects 
can prevent much of this damage. But 
some of this flood damage cannot be 
prevented by any means. As long as 
men build farms, homes, and factories 
on low land along the banks of rivers, 
they will be inviting some flood losses. 

Flood control has been a major con- 
cern of Federal, state, and local agen 
cies for many years. The Army’s Corps 
of Engineers has been in charge of 
most big flood control dams and levees. 
The Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Interior Department has also built big 
dams, although mainly for irrigation. 
Projects of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
have aimed at reducing soil erosion on 
farms. And they, too, have played a 
role in flood control, for they reduce 
the rate at which rains and melting 
snow runs off the land to fill up the 
streams 


De-Salting Sea Water 


Other agencies interested in water 
problems have included the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and state and local 
health boards with 
supplies and pollution; utility commis- 
sions in charge of hydroelectric genera- 
tion; park departments which supervise 
recreation on lakes, streams, and reser- 
voirs; and many other public and pri- 
vate groups. 


concerned water 


Ground water use creates still other 
problems. Hydrologists (the scientists 
who study water problems) admit they 
know very little about ground water. 
It is said that there is more water 
underground in the U. S. than in all 
the lakes, rivers, and streams on the 
surface, including the Great Lakes. But 
how it gets there, how long it stays, 
and how it can be replaced are ques- 
tions they “can answer only in part 
More research is needed before they 
can solve many ground water riddles. 

Meanwhile, many areas are using up 
their ground water faster than it is 
being replaced by nature. The area 
around Houston, Texas, is one such 
case. Somebqdy once said, “Houston 
never should have been built where it 
is.” But Houston is there, and its in- 
dustries consume huge quantities of 
water, mostly from underground, Offi- 
cials have begun searching for surface 
supplies to bail them out. Sea water 
has been one possible solution. But in 
dustry prefers the purer water it gets 
from wells because salt water attacks 
ana corrodes valuable equipment. 

As long as the seas are full of water, 
there will never come a time when all 
our water supplies will be used up 
Removing the salt from sea water is an 
extremely costly process today But 
many Government and private research 
agencies are seeking low-cost ways of 
de-salting sea water—just in case. 

The report which the President sub- 
mitted to Congress may be an inpor- 
tant step toward solving many of our 
water problems. The report does not 
request funds for specific projects. It 
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tries only to clarify the relationship 
between the Federal, state, local, and 
private groups interested in water 
problems of all sorts. The report calls 
for the creation of a Coordinator of 
Water Resources in the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government. It 
would We this official’s job to work with 
the various agencies ana set up stand 
ards, plans, and procedures. 


Research—Key to Future 


The report also proposed that an in- 
dependent Board of Reviews be set up 
to decide whether water conservation 
and control projects make sense in 
terms of engineering and economics. 
It asked that the President be empow- 
ered to appoint committees of state and 
Federal officials to deal with water 
matters of individual river basins and 
regions. It also recommended the crea- 
tion of a permanent Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee to coordinate the 
work of various boards, commissions, 
and bureaus engaged in water conser 
vation and flood control work. 

The committee also pointed to one 
of the basic difficulties in dealing with 
water—lack of information. It proposed 
that research and the collectiog of in- 
formation be speeded up and better 
organized. With more accurate infor- 
mation to work with, planners can 
attack our basic water problems with a 
greater chance of solving them for the 
present and the future. 

Meanwhile, too much and not enough 
water is one of America’s greatest natu- 
ral resource headaches. 
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Plowing soil and planting crops in a contour along hillsides is one way of re- 


ducing the loss of valuable topsoil from erosi Cont 
cious water from being washed down hillsides, lets grass roots 
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Unknown 


N the familiar painting of the Eman- 

cipation Proclamation, by Francis 
B. Carpenter, the martyred War Pres- 
ident, Abraham Lincoln, is shown 
seated informally among his Cabinet, 
reading the historic document by which 
he freed the slaves in the rebellious 
Southern states. Behind Secretary of 
State Seward in the right foreground 
stands a vacant chair with an open 
book lying on the floor. 

Why an empty chair, and why an 
open book? The artist had spent six 
months in the White House with ac- 
cess to its most intimate secrets, He 


heard that in preparing the proclama- 
tion, Lineoln had consulted a certain 
law book. But when he showed the 
finished painting to the President, Lin- 
coln hinted that this was not the book. 


Story Wrapped in Mystery 

Actually the book that most in- 
fluenced Lincoln's decision was entitled 
The War Powers of the General Gov- 
ernment, by A. E. Carroll. But its 
author, who according to some author- 
ities should have occupied the vacant 
chair, was a woman, Anna Ella Car- 
roll, And in the days when woman suf- 
frage was only a faint gleam in the 
eyes of a few fanatics, it would have 
been thought disgraceful for a woman 
to play a prominent part in public af- 
fairs. 

For eighty years the story of Anna 
Ella Carroll was wrapped in evasion 
and mystery. She was sometimes labeled 
a spy or a hoax, But she was neither 
of these, She was really a constitutional 
lawyer, a brilliant writer, a political 
genius, and a military strategist with- 
out parallel in history. And as the 
confidential friend and adviser of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, she had perhaps as great 
an influence on the course of the Civil 
War as ang general. 

The silence surrounding Miss Car- 
roll’s thrilling drama was not dispelled 
until Sydney and Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie tracked down long-moldering 
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public documents and discovered 200 of 
Anne Carroll's private letters and pa- 
pers hidden in a Maryland attic. This 
material was distilled in their semi- 
fictional biography, Anna Ella Carroll 
and. Abraham Lincoln (University of 
Tampa Press, 1952), 


Behind the Scenes 

Miss Carroll (1815-1893) was a 
member of the famous Carroll family 
of Maryland, and a kinswoman of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, last sur- 
viving signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Her father, Thomas King 
Carroll, a governor of Maryland, was 
the owner of a great plantation on the 
Eastern Shore. He had financial re- 
verses, and at the age of 25 Anne had to 
make her own living. She became per- 
haps the first of the modern tribe of 
“public relations” counselors. Her chief 
clients were the then rapidly expand- 
ing steam railroads, and she wrote 
many articles and pamphlets to promote 
the opening of the West. 

In the 1840's and "50's, Anne became 
an active figure behind the scenes in 
the political life of the time. Though 
she never married, she was on terms 
of friendship with leaders of all parties, 
North and South, who admired and 
respected her charm, vivacity, and 
keen analytical mind. By 1860, she had 
written several widely circulated books 
and pamphlets such as The Great 
American Battle and The Star of the 
West. These placed her clearly as a 
staunch advocate of Union, equally op- 
posed to Abolition and Secession. When 
Lincoln was elected President in 1860, 
she gave him full support. 

The disorganized Union forces suf- 
fered defeat after defeat in the early 
days of the war, The top Union gen- 
erals wanted to drive a wedge down 
the Mississippi and win the South’s 
principal seaport, New Orleans. To do 
so they would have to capture heavily 
fortified Confederate positions at Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson. 


Brady photo from N.Y Public Library 
Anna Ella Carroll was Lincoln's cenfi- 
dential adviser during the war years. 


Anne Carroll got accurate informa- 
tion from river pilots in St. Louis, and 
learned that small boats could go up- 
stream on the Tennessee River, as far 
as Muscle Shoals, Alabama. She drew 
up a detailed plan for a Union attack 
up the Tennessee, to cut the important 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, and 
seize the Mississippi fortresses from 
the rear. She convinced Lincoln and 
Stanton, and through them Ulysses 
Grant, an obscure officer in the West- 
ern Army, of the strategic value of 
such a campaign. 


Made Others Famous 


Grant captured Forts Henry and 
Donelson in Kentucky in 1862, and 
went on to carry out the main lines of 
Anne’s campaign. The fall of Vicksburg 
in July, 1863, cut off the main body of 
the Confederacy from its base of sup- 
plies in Texas. Along with the Union 
victory at Gettysburg the same week, 
it marked the beginning of the long 
Confederate decline. 

Many leaders, from Lincoln down, 
recognized Anne’s great services, and 
privately assured her she would be 
rewarded after the war. But Lincoln 
was assassinated, others died, while 
prominent men were acclaimed heroes. 

In 1872 influential friends in Con- 
gress presented her appeal for com- 
pensation, It was the subject of pro- 
longed investigation by Congressional 
committees. Twice her own records 
were stolen from the archives. Bills 
were drawn up to give her the pay of 
a major-general, but were never passed. 
She died, shattered by paralysis, with- 
out ever having been fully vindicated. 

But Edwin M. Stanton wrote: “Her 
whole course was the most remarkable 
in the war; she found herself, got no 
pay, and did the great work that made 
others famous.”~KennetuH M. Gounp 
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COMMEMORATIVE SHOT. In the first night flash jet-to-jet 
aerial photography yet accomplished, North American's F86-D 
Sabre Jet is shown firing its rockets. The photo was taken as one 
of the projects commemorating the 25th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the photoflash lamp by G.E. Well over two billion 
flashbulbs have been produced since 4930. More than 500 million 
will be flashed this year. 


* citatiitie of 1955 


/ A General Electric Progress Report 


HE developments pictured in this 1955 Progress 

Report are already contributing to the over-all 
progress of the American people. What this report 
does not say is that General Electric employees and 
distributors worked together as a team to make these 
developments possible and available to all of us. 

It's a long, challenging process from researching the 
need for a new or improved product to its delivery to 
the consumer. Words don’t convey very well the birth 
of ideas, the development process, the setting up of a 
manufacturing facility, and the sales planning. Yet 
such activities bring into play most of the basic 
knowledge and skills taught in our schools, colleges, 
and universities 

We mention all this to reassure you that what you 
are doing now in school is worth doing well. We hope 


PEACETIME ATOM. Two General what you are doing is in good balance. And we hope 
Electric radiation experts inspect the 
coils of the new high-voltage heavy speaking, economics, mathematics, and the basic 
particle accelerator in G.E.'s new Radia- sciences are fundamental requirements. These com- 
tion Laboratory, Designed to delve 
further into peacetime uses of the atom, 
the new “hot lab’ will specialize in in a country that expects to survive and make 


you are convinced that history, languages, public 


prise the standard equipment of a school’s graduates 


testing radioactive materials. progress. These are the gifts of education to our 
civilization, and on a long-range basis they promise 


the greatest return. 





Our Daily Life 


LECTRICITY is vital in our daily life. Its effect 
and services are woven into everything we do 
in our homes, in our communities, at work and at play. 
And many new exciting developments during 1955 
promise to make daily living brighter and happier 
for all our country’s people. 

In our homes these developments include better 
lighting from attic to basement, kitchen and laundry 
aids as new as tomorrow, new kinds of radio and 
television, and such scientific and engineering wonders 
as the Weathertron, which heats the home electrically 
in the winter and cools it in summer, the electronic 
oven which will cook a 15-pound turkey in 45 minutes, 
the cordless clock which extracts electrical impulses 
from the air, and many others 

Electricity continues also to make our schools and 
communities safer and more pleasant. Examples of 
contributions in this field are the brighter and more 
efficient lights for classrooms and city thoroughfares. 











MAGIC TOUCH. Touchtron, General Electric's new electronic 
lamp control, enables one to turn portable table lamps on and off 
merely by touching a convenient part of the lamp. General Electric 
engineers developed a new control tube, and devised a new relay 
and special circuits to make Touchtron possible 


ELECTRONIC OVEN. A new era in household cooking will start 
when G.E. introduces the electronic oven to American house 
wives in 1956. The key to electronic cooking is the magnetron 
tube which converts ordinary house current into high frequency 
waves, thus enabling the new oven to cook much faster than con- 
ventional methods 


PUSH-BUTTON FARMING. G.E.'s tractor-generator—-a new 
source of portable electricity—promises more help for the American 
farmer. Adapted for farm tractors, it makes possible electrified 
trailing equipment, such as the hay baler above, power for electric 
tools in remote locations and for emergencies 


SILICONES IN SUEDE. The model's new suede leather jacket 
is made water-repellant in snow or rain by an “invisible raincoat” 
of versatile G-E silicones, the man-made chemical derived from 
sand. The use of silicones on leather, an outgrowth of G-E research, 
represents a notable advance in the leather industry 
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WEATHERTRON. The most up-to-date home a few years from now DUGOUT TV. Among the most popular items introduced to 
will be all-electric and contain a heat pump, like the built-in G-E the public by General Electric this year was the 32-pound port- 
Weathertron (above), to maintain an ideal indoor climate. Operating able TV set. Ted Kluszewski, slugging first baseman for the 
without fuel or water, the unit uses only outside air and electricity to Cincinnati Redlegs, is pictured in the dugout with his set. The 
heat the home in winter, cool it in summer portable is handy for both indoor and outdoor use. 





CORDLESS CLOCK. Destined for future home use is 


G.E.'s “wireless clock" which uses an electronic circuit to 
extract electrical impulses from the air. It uses them by 


radio amplification principle, to keep the clock in perfect POCKET PORTABLE. In the direction of Dick Tracy's wrist 

synchronism—therefore accurate. No connecting cord or radio is General Electric's tiny, transistorized pocket portable 

wire of any type is used Complete with battery, the new portable weighs only 15 
ounces, is 5% in. long, 3 3/16 in. wide, and 1% in. deep. At 
medium volume, it will operate under normal day-to-day use for 
about 100 hours per battery 


STREET LIGHTING PROGRESS. City officials of 
Alhambra, Cal., inspect newly installed G-E outdoor 
mercury luminaires. Designed for improved optical per- 
formance, the new luminaire (close-up view above) 
represents a major step in the technical advancement of 
mercury street lighting. It uses any of five different mercury 
lamps to direct more actual light on the street and pro 


vide improved uniformity of pavement brightness 
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CLEVER COMBINATION. A clever idea in clock-radios 
is G.E.'s Convertible,"’ which combines the features of a clock- 
radio with that of a portable. Winner of one of the three top 
awards in the 1955 Industrial Design Institute competition, its 
two units can be operated together as a regular clock-radio, 
or separately as a portable radio and table alarm clock 





TIMED COMFORT. Another General Electric 
contribution toward push-button living is the Musi 
therm’) which combines heat regulating functions 
with a G-E clock-radio. It automatically turns down 
the heat at night, turns it up in the morning and, when 




















FAMILY POOL. Three swim 
mers enjoy themselves in a plastic 
pool—a durable 10,000-gallon 
oval. Mass produced by a Calli 


the house is warm, wakes up the sleeper to the music 
of his favorite program 


fornia firm, the fiberglass-rein 
forced pool comes in four match 
ing sections weighing less than 
200 pounds each. It costs about 
as much as a conventional auto 
mobile and can be installed with 
in four days. Current models are 
30 x 15 feet, with maximum 
minimum depths of 5 and 3 feet 
respectively. G.E. produces the 
polyester resins 








IRONING EASE. Drudase ry has been largely elim- 
inated from ironing thank t nm ironing board covet 
treated with G-E silicone fluid Produced by a New 
Jersey firm, the cover presse the bottom of a garment 
with reflected heat while the } ewile doe the too 





portion. there by halving the if ng time 
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NE of the most dramatic and far- 

reaching scientific developments 
of 1955 lay in the U.S. government’s an- 
nouncement that it plans to launch his- 
tory’s first man-made, earth-circling 
satellite into space in 1957 or 1958. 

Designated Project Vanguard and 
placed under the over-all management 
responsibility of the U.S. Navy, the 
satellite will girdle the earth strictly for 
scientific purposes. The establishment of 
a robot, instrument-bearing rocket in the 
satellite orbit could be the first step in 
man’s actual conquest of space. In its 
sweep around the planet, the satellite 
will provide scientists, through elec- 
tronic transmitting equipment, with 
new information about the unexplored 
outer regions. Such information is neces- 
sary before human travel in space can be 
undertaken. 

The unmanned globular object, about 
the size of a basketball, will be hurled 
into space under rocket power. A three- 
stage rocket, it will fall away piece by 
piece as each stage burns out its fuel 
load. At a point somewhere 200 to 300 
miles above the earth, the satellite will 





BUMPER ROCKET. 
General Electric's two- 
stage Bumper rocket pro- 
gram was a major step in 
satellite development. A 
Bumper rocket, fired in 
1949, holds the altitude 
record at 244 miles for 
two-stage missiles 











*- Project Vanguard 


Earth Satellite into Outer Space 


get one final mighty blast from the 
rocket’s last stage. Once in the satellite 
orbit, it will then flash around the earth 
once every 90 minutes at a speed of 
18,000 miles per hour. 

Since the government’s initial an- 
nouncement, General Electric’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Development Department 
has been given the responsibility for 
producing the rocket engine to propel 
the satellite on its first stage into outer 
space. Developmental and design work 
on the propulsion system will be done at 
the department’s Evendale, O. head- 
quarters. The G-E built engine will be 
housed in an airframe to be constructed 
by Glenn L. Martin Co., primary con- 
tractors for the project. 

The launching of the satellite will 
mark still another milestone in rocket 
engine progress at General Electric. 
Since 1945, the Company has been con- 
stantly developing better, more powerful 
rocket engines. This experience of more 
than a decade has made General Elec- 
tric one of the leading organizations in 
guided-missile and _ rocket-propulsion- 
systems research and development. 
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SATELLITE LAUNCHING. The G-E engine will lift the satellite 
many miles upward, then drop off. A second rocket will take over, 
push the satellite to a 2-300-mile height, where the satellite will 
level off. A third engine will blast the satellite into an 18,000-mph, 
egg-shaped orbit around the earth. 
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IN OUTER SPACE. In its orbit, the satellite will revolve around 
the earth once every one or two hours. Its path will be elliptical 
shaped, varying from 200 to 800 miles above the earth's surface 
The man-made satellite will remain in its orbital position until 
it loses speed or altitude 
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Electric Power from the Atom 


..»Goes to Sea 


EN years ago the most significant fact about the 
atom was its potential power as a war weapon 
Today, most important 1s tts tremendous promise as 
a source of peacetime power 
Since 1946, General Electric has been active in the 
field of atomic energy. Over 16,000 G-E people are now 
contributing their skills and their technical know-how 
to both the peacetime and defense applications of 
the atom. In mid-1955, two significant General Electric 
milestones in atomic energy were established 
On July 18 at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
West Milton, N. Y. site, G.E. produced America's 


first commercially distributed atomic electricity for 


74 


aS 


home and industry. The excess heat energy generated 


. WM, 


by the experimental operation of the working model 
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of the submarine Scawolf powerplant was used to drive 


\ 


a G-E turbine generator which produced the ele 
tricity. The West Milton event stands as a historic 
ae 


ve milestone in the peaceful use of atomic energy 


\ 


~ 
~ 


Three days later, the Seawolf, the world’s second 





USS SBAWOLP. Syubolic of the continuing imponence of atomic submarine, was launched at Groton, Conn 
nuclear power for naval propulsion is the nation's second atomic Powered by a sodium-cooled reactor built by G.E. 
submarine, the USS Seawolf, shown sliding into the Thames River for the AEC. the Sceavolf signifies another G-E. con 


following launching ceremonies. The Seawolf powerplant was de 


signed end built by G.E. for the Atomic Energy Commission tribution to the science of ship propulsion 


...and into the Horme 





HISTORIC EVENT. America's first commercially distributed HOME USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY. Kathi Noris, Gt 
atomic electricity for use in home and industry was produced at 
West Milton, N. Y., test site for the AEC's Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory, operated by General Electric. Dedication ceremonies 


television personality, demonstrates home cooking using atomic 


electricity at historic ceremonies at West Milton. The hamburgers 





were held in front of a huge sphere housing prototype atomic sizzle in a skillet heated by this country's first commercially dis 


powerplant for Navy submarine Seawolf tributed atomic electric power Power surged over reguiar lines 
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VACUUM MELTING. An example of G-E research develop- 
ment put to commercial use is vacuum melting, a process which is 
creating new super-metal alloys for vital industry and defense needs 
Above, a new semi-continuous, 1000-lb vacuum melting furnace is 
adding better than 120,000 pounds a month of specialized alloys 
to the nation's output 


RAPID TRANSIT. Four high-speed, lightweight transit cars, 
powered by new high-performance equipment, undergo tests by 
the Chicago Transit Authority. The G E equipped cars are capable 
of going 75 moh, a saving of one-third minute on each mile run in 


comparison with cars now in use 


PAPER WINDER. A General Elec- 
tric drive system powers the world's most 
efficient paper winder, shown in action 
in a Georgia paper mill. As it is wound, 
the tension on the paper can be ad 
justed over a wide range, up to more 
than 2600 pounds at speeds up to 
5000 feet per minute, of about 56.8 
moh. G-E apparatus assures accuracy 
and uniformity in the winding process 





Power 


for industry 


HE electrification of industry which began in the 
closing years of the 19th century is largely 
responsible for our nation’s tremendous productivity 
today. Behind the American workman has stood an 
invisible legion of tireless workers—the forces of 
electricity—helping him to produce more goods for 
more people at less cost 
Yet, in the next 10 years, the U.S. will require 
about 40 percent more goods and services with only 
14 percent more people in the labor force. This 
means that industry must not only continue but 
accelerate the pace of making more electrical service 
available to each worker 
From the beginning, General Electric has played 
a major role in producing the equipment necessary to 
generate and distribute power, and the motors and 
controls which use and direct that power. G.E.’s big 
bet on the future is in the form of broad expansion 
of its production facilities. Its confidence in America’s 
future growth is such that it expects to produce and 
sell as much electrical equipment in the next 10 years 


as in the entire 77 years of its existence 














GENERATOR MILESTONE. The first large generator with 
liquid-cooled stator in the history of the electrical industry nears 
completion. This new method of circulating a liquid coolant through 
hollow windings in the stator will make possible a significant in- 
crease in generator capability without increasing physical di- 
mensions. Rated at 260,000 kva, this power-maker can supply the 
household electrical needs of 700,000 people 


MOTOR IN GASOLINE. 
A new G-E submersible pump 
motor can operate while im- 
mersed in high-octane gaso- 
line. Developed because the 
extreme volatility of high 
octane gasoline makes stand 
ard pumping methods danger- 
ous, the new pump motor has 
been slimmed down to fit inside 
3%-inch pipe. It is designed to 
be flooded with gasoline, the 
fluid acting as a coolant and 
bearing lubricant 








GAS TURBINE-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. A 4500-horse 


power gas-turbine engine is lowered into a single-cab gas turbine- 


electric locomotive. The unit is similar to the 8500-horsepower gas 
turbines G.E. will build for the 15 gas turbine-electric locomotives 
ordered by the Union Pacific. The new locomotives will be the most 
powerful ever built in the United States 
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TURBINE SHELL. This high-pressure upper outer turbine shell is 
part of the fourth large steam turbine-generator being manufac 
tured by G.E. for the Cleveland Electric Mluminating Company 
The shell is more than 15 feet high and weighs over 53,000 pounds 
The entire unit will be one of the largest in the world 





PORTABLE COMPUTER. A portable meachinability computer 


—that can be carried right into a shop and set beside a lathe— 


makes it possible to reduce machining time by as much as 50 per 
cent. Designed mainly for use with single-cutting tools, the com 
puter solves in less than two minutes machining problems which 
normally would take several hours 











Research 


Towards New Horizons 


NI’ INDUSTRY has been more closely associ- 
ated with research than the electrical industry, 
and in that industry General Electric has played a 
major part 

Despite its pride in its record of achievement, 
G.K., however, continues to look not backward but 
ahead toward new horizons. Products and applications 
as yet undreamed of are taking form and substance 
on G-E drawing boards and in its laboratories 

General Electric's postwar investments in research 
aml development facilities, when completed, will 
reach 155 million dollars, and it will continue to 
invest in the future. The Company now has 38 
laboratories that are constantly exploring new ideas 
for better living. As G.E. sees it, these facilities will 
mean new products, new businesses, and thousands 
For example, 70,000 G-E em 


ployees are now working on products the Company 


of job opportunities 


did not make in 1989, including television, jet engines, 
silicones, new automatic year-around air conditioning, 


and nuclear reactors. 





LIGHT AMPLIFIER. Using a special phosphor cell as the view 
ing screen, a young G-E scientist (above) has developed a way to 
make an image brighter than the light projected upon it. Among 
other things, this light amplifier may lead to TV sets thin enough to 
hang on the wall and advances in medical research and certain 
kinds of photography 
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LONGER ROAD LIFE. Graphic evidence of the effectiveness 
of silicone treatment for concrete is shown above. Silicone-treated 
brick (left) does not absorb water; untreated brick does. Water- 
soluble silicones are expected to extend greatly the useful life of 
highway pavements and improve road visibility for motorists at 
night and in rainy weather 





ELECTRON BEAM GENERATOR. A triple-powered mil- 
lion-volt electron beam generator, also called a cathode ray 
machine, has been developed by GE. for use in sterilizing foods 
and drugs and in producing improved chemicals. Above, Michigan 
State University uses the electron machine in agricultural research 
Electrons are used for irradiating energy 
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ATOMIC BUG MAN. A G-E em. 

ployee at the Hanford plutonium plant 

uses head antennas and throat micro- 

phone to report by radio on radiation 

' intensity in a “hot"’ zone at the plant 
His message is taken down on a tape 
recorder in another section of the plant. 
Radio reporting makes possible rapid- 
; fire recording of electric current readings 

on round radiation detector, a new type 

designed by G.E. to be uniformly sensi- 

Sus tive to radiation from any forward angle 





‘“*SNOW"’ REDUCER. GE. has developed a tiny ceramic vac- 
uum tube, no bigger than a shirtstud, which promises to bring UHF 
television within the range of thousands of heretofore ‘‘television- 
less’’ homes. The tube's inherent efficiency will substantially reduce 
snow" and ‘‘noise"’ in fringe areas when used in UHF TV sets 








MEDICAL TV. Closed-circuit color television offers a 


new tool for instructing large medical audiences. Mounted 


in the lamp fixture above the operating table, the TV 
camera records and relays to the viewing audie nce, via 
closed-circuit cables, close-up views of the latest opera- 
tive and clinical techniques 
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**SOUND”’ CAKE. Engineers in G.E.'s new echo-proof chamber 
use cake-mix, milk and eggs, plus a pretty model to develop a 
new system for measuring electronically the sound-power output of 
various devices. The model makes a cake batter with an electric 
mixer under test. The system is part of G.E.'s effort to make its 
products even more quiet 


MIDGET TRANSMITTER. 
A sun-powered demonstration 
radio transmitter, the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, has been 
built by General Electric. In- 
stead of batteries, it is powered 
by miniature solar converters 
which convert light rays into 
small amounts of electric 
energy. Present range is 
limited, but messages broad- 
cast by the transmitter could 
be received by home or car 
radio. Transistors are used in 
its oscillator circuit. 








**HOUSE OF WIRE.’’ A General Electric engineer uses a “house of 


wire''—an electrical model of an actual dwelling—to determine home 


heating requirements more accurately than has been previously possible. A 
maze of electrical circuits, used with a computer, enables the engineer to learn 
how heating requirements are alfected by such things a‘ high vd nd sharp 
over-night temperature drops, or ‘storage’ of heat by walls and furnishings 
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G-E Research Works on New Super-Strong Materials 





A HOT CUP. Sister science to metallurgy is the 
study of ceramics. Here a ceramics worker prepares to 
quench a glowing platinum vessel containing freshly 
melted glass. Equipment similar to that employed in 


FIRST POURING. Metal is poured into a sand mold from the ladle of the 
three-phase arc-melting furnace installed in the new Metals and Ceramics Build 


om : 7 ‘ eer ool oll 2 
ing Large for a research facility, the furnace can me lt a wide variety of alloys i metallurgy le mead tn melting qunanahes o8 high comeer 


one-ton batches for process and « lication studies 
a ae oF process and app 2 atures, except for variations in furnace atmosphere 


and temperatures 


oa scientists and engineers face one of 
the toughest barriers of all-—-the materials bar- 
rier. The need for improved materials is becoming 
increasingly eritical with technical progress in many 
produets depending on the performance of metals and 
ceramics 

As a builder of heat engines such as gas turbines 
for jet aircraft and steam turbines for electric power 
generation, General Electric, for example, has a 
particular need for materials that can withstand 
higher operating temperatures, permitting the design 
of more powerful arl efficient units. Wasteful heat 
and electrical losses in many types of electric and 
electronic equipment could be further reduced with 
better ceramic insulators and ceramic metal seals 

To help solve these problems, General Electric has 


built the world’s most complete laboratory for study 





ing materials and their processing. This new factory 


SEA. laboratory provid s unusual tools to increase the 





rate of progress in metals and ceramics. In addition, ‘ 
it helps demonstrate the growth of metallurgy and CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. To contro! melting of metal accurately 
ceramics as sciences and emphasizes their importance samples are taken during the process and analyzed in the chemical 


; analysis laboratory. Here a laboratory assistant inserts a sample of 
to the nation’s industry and defense. y P 
. steel in equipment for determining carbon content 
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ay Man-Made Diamonds 


A Major General Electric Landmark 


A DISCOVERY certain to be regarded as an 
outstanding milestone in the world’s scientific 
progress was General Electric’s announcement early 
this year that its Research Laboratory had succeeded 
in making diamonds 

Modern technology could hardly do without dia- 
monds, by far the hardest material in the world. The 
U.S., which imports all its diamonds, uses almost 
95% of the world’s production for everything from 
grinding tools to glass cutters. 

The General Electric diamonds are tiny, the largest 
measuring 1/16 of an inch in the longest dimension. 
But they are real diamonds, exactly like stones dug 
from the earth. Over one-half of the industrial dia- 
monds of this size and smaller go into tools that cut, 
saw, or polish other hard materials. The primary 
application of General Electric’s man-made diamonds 
will be in industrial tools. 

Making diamonds was the result of more than four 
years of work by seven G-E scientists and their 
technical assistants in the promising new field of 
combined high-temperature, high-pressure research. 
What they had to do to make diamonds was to re- 
produce the conditions found 240 miles within the 
earth, where diamonds are created by great pressures 
and heat. 

A unique pressure chamber for a giant 1000-ton 
press was built, where pressures of 2,700,000 pounds 
per square inch and temperatures of 5000 degrees 
Fahrenheit have been achieved simultaneously for 
long periods of time. Thousands of experiments were 
made. As a result, the Research Laboratory suc- 
ceeded in making diamonds and developing a process 
which will produce diamonds within a few minutes, 
whenever the scientists wish to repeat the procedure. 
Thousands of runs of diamonds now have been made 
in the General Electric Research Laboratory. 

The man-made diamonds climax a 125-year effort 
by scientists the world over to duplicate Nature's 
hardest and most glamorous substance. More work 
and expense will be necessary to bring down the cost 
of General Electric diamonds before they are prac- 
tical for industrial use. But learning how to make 
real diamonds is a major landmark in the Company's 
77-year-long search for ways to make new and better 
products for everyone. General Electric views the 
diamond making discovery as a good example of 


progress— The American Way. 
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DIAMOND CLUSTER. A tiny man-made diamond cluster is 
mounted on a needle. At left is a man's thumb. These diamonds, the 
largest 1/16 of an inch across the widest area, are not for jewelry, 
but will become useful as industrial diamonds, as the present cost 
of the G-E diamond-making process is reduced. 





“DIAMOND MINE."’ Two General Electric scientists stand at 
the business end of the 1000-ton press used for obtaining high 
pressures. It was in this press that the first diamond was made. With 
this apparatus, pressures of 2,700,000 pounds per savare inch and 
temperatures of 5000 degrees F. have been achieved 
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SUPERCARRIER. The world's most powerful ship—the Super- 
carrier USS Seratoga—was christened in October. Designed and 
developed by Navy and G-E engineers, the ship's propulsion 
equipment will develop over 200,000 hp, driving the 60,000-ton 
cartier at more than 30 knots, or over 34 mph. The Saratoga is al- 
most five blocks long and more than a block wide 


JET STARTERS. Although more than 2000 G-E ground power 
units (above) for starting both jet and piston engines are now used in 
commercial and military installations, G.E. has perfected a solid- 
propellant cartridge-type turbojet starter (below), allowing pilots 
to start engines by pushing a button. In operation, the electrically- 
ignited propellant produces hot gases which turn a small turbine 
wheel at extremely high speeds. This energy is transmitted to the 
engine. Indications are that more and more craft will use self- 
contained starters for tactical flexibility 


/ 


Progress iri... 


Developments 


N LARGE measure America’s national security 

has been achieved through the ability of the elec- 
trical industry to meet defense needs adequately. 
As one of the leaders in this area, General Electric's 
policy has been to concentrate on those highly tech- 
nical items towards which it can make a specific 
contribution 

Thus, it has specialized in such developments as 
radar, electronic fire and automatic flight control 
systems, jet engines, and atomic products. Builder 
of America’s first jet engine, General Electric has 
supplied a majority of the powerplants used by 
primary tactical fighters and bombers in today’s Air 
Force 

In addition, G.E. is one of the companies working 
on aircraft nuclear propulsion for the Air Force and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. An atom-powered 
aircraft would be able to fly many times around the 
world without stopping to refuel 

Constantly pushing back the frontiers of scientific 
and engineering knowledge in this manner remains 
the very key to our national security. 


JET POWER. More G-E J47 jet engines power Air Force planes 
today than all other jet engines combined. To date, G.E. has 
supplied the Air Force with more than 30,000 jet engines. Above, 
F-86 Sabre Jets flash over Chaumont, France. The work horses of 
the Korean war in which they outscored MIG-15 squadrons by a 
14-1 ratio, F-86's are top NATO combat aircraft today. 
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aloft for days will soon be links in the net of ground, ship and air- 
borne radar guarding North America. General Electric is supplying 
powerful search radar housed in a plastic dome under the blimp's 
two-deck control car. The radar's power is about the same as that 
of heavy, land-based units. 


MISSILE PROGRESS. One 
of the largest solid-propellant 
missile test vehicles (left) was 
developed by G-E quided- 
missile engineers working 
closely with the U.S. Army 
and other industrial firms. Ac- 
cording to G.E.'s gquided- 
missile engineers, the use of 
solid propellants in place of 
liquid propellants can result in 
greater reliability, easier han- 
dling and lower cost for cer- 
tain applications. 


TOM-THUMB MOTOR. A tiny electric motor, smaller than a 
igh to w thstand the rigor of high 
ty of aircraft 


man's thumb, yet rugged en 


altitude flying has been designed by G E. for a varie 
uses. The midget motor. ac 
194 Fahrenheit down t 


attains a speed of apr 


curate over temperatures ranging from 
67 below zero, weighs 1.2 ounces and 


ximately 21,000 revolutions per minute 
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OFF-SHORE SENTINEL. ‘Texas Tower" offshore radar stations, 
like the one above, have become part of the Air Force's radar net- 
work helping to protect the U.S. from sneak enemy attack, G.E. will 
supply powerful radar height finders for ball-shaped radomes to be 
built on these stations. The triangular platforms will also serve as 
weather stations and give navigational aid to ships 


AIRBORNE COMBAT 
INFORMATION CENTER 


AIRBORNE INFORMA- ae 
TION CENTER. A_ new 
Navy concept of aerial war- 
fare which guides combat 
fighter planes to their targets 
is shown in drawing. A four- 
engine plane picks up enemy 
planes, left, on powerful Gen- 
eral Electric built search radar 
Highly trained operators fol- 
low them on radarscopes and 
plot courses for 
fighter planes, right, that will 
be directed to targets by radio 


intercept 


NEW ARRIVAL. A baby turbine engine for he licopte i be 


ing developed by General Electric for the Navy 


‘ 
eve ral time as 
powe rful as an auto engine the new « ngine is expected to be the 


fore runner of a complete range of new products ”" the small ait 


craft engine category Some possible future uses: trainers, small 


transports, and booster units for piston-engine aircraft 
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Preparing for Your Progress 


First Steps 


Teacher Joseph Terry uses General Elec- 
tric guidance materials to discuss the 
importance of preparing for a career 
with students of Nott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. Almost any 
scientist, engineer or business executive 
traces his success to early preparation for 
a career. Thus, in preparing for your 
career, it would be wise to use today's 
leaders as examples. In addition, you 
must aim high, conquer the basic sub- 
jects, and work optimistically if you are 
to reach your future goals 





Tomorrow's 
Leaders 


Donald Botsford (right) is a member of 
the G-E Apprentice Training Program 
for high school graduates. John Zamba 
(left) is a member of one of G.E.'s 10 pro- 
grams for college graduates. Both pro- 
grams afford young men an opportunity 
to acquire new skills. And as they are 
learning they will be provided with the 
best equipment and the advantage of 
working side by side with men who are 
leaders in their field. The future of these 
young people will be assured as they 
learn to develop and apply the creative 
thinking, skill and human understanding 
needed to meet the challenges that lie 
ahead. 





Progress |s Our Most /mportant Product 


This annual progress report, to 
students and thew leachers, waa 


prepared by Publie Relationa, 
General Electric ( om pany, S« he F L a C T a i C 
nectady 5, New York. 
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Actions Louder Than Words 


The United States has turned 
down a Soviet offer of a 20-year 
pact of “friendship and coopera- 
tion” between the two countries. 
President Eisenhower said that 
“deeds,” not the words of a treaty, 
were necessary to improve relations. 


On January 25, Soviet Ambassador 
Georgi Zaroubin delivered to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a personal mes- 
sage from Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin. Except that the Bulganin 
note was said to be “friendly” in 
tone, the contents of the message 
were kept secret while the President 
prepared his reply. Three days later 
the President sent his answer. The 
reply and the original Bulganin mes- 
sage were then made public. 

In his message to Mr. Eisenhower, 
Bulganin stated that the U.S. and 
Russia, as the two greatest powers, 
were chiefly responsible for preserv- 
ing world peace. Then, in a state- 
ment rare for a Soviet official, 
Bulganin paid tribute to the U.S. for 
its role in winning World War II. 
And he regretted that in the post- 
war period the relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. had “wor- 
sened.” Bulganin said he was con- 
vinced his hope that the two 
countries would continue to live in 
peace was shared by the President. 
To further this aim, he suggested the 
two countries sign a 20-year pact of 
“friendship and cooperation.” 


THREE PROPOSED POINTS 


Bulganin wrote that such a treaty 
“might create a new international at- 
mosphere favorable to the settlement 
of. controversial questions.” The 
treaty, as proposed by Bulganin, 
would contain three main articles: 

l. The U.S. and Russia would 
agree to develop “friendly relations” 
based on “equal rights, mutual re- 
spect for state sovereignty, and non- 
interference in internal affairs.” 

2. The two countries would agree 
“to settle all their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means.” 

8. The two countries would “con- 
tribute to the development and 
strengthening of economic, cultural, 


and scientific cooperation” between 
each other, 

Observers pointed out that the an- 
swer to Bulganin posed a problem 
for the President. Mr. Eisenhower 
believed the Soviet offer had been 
made largely for the propaganda ef- 
fect it would have on other nations. 
Its timing—just before the Washing- 
ton meetings between the President 
and British Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden—had been clever. It 
had been intended to create a split 
between us and our Western allies. 
(The proposed pact would be only 
between the U.S, and the U.S.S.R., 
leaving our allies in the cold.) Yet 
President Eisenhower could not 
completely reject the Soviet offer. A 
bald refusal would play right into the 
hands of the Soviet propagandists 
They could then accuse the U.S, of 
refusing to accept the Russian offer 
of friendship. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


At the beginning of his answer the 
President repeated that “there is in 
the whole world no people more sin- 
cerely dedicated to building a strue- 
ture of peace than the American 
people.” Then, step-by-step, the 
President pointed out that the three 
points of the projected treaty were 
already covered by “explicit provi- 


at Farmingdale, L.I., 


plant of Republic Aviation with 


sions” of the United Nations Charter, 
which both U.S. and Russia signed 

The first article of the proposed 
Soviet treaty was covered by Article 
1 of the U.N. Charter. This article 
binds nations to “develop friendly 


relations .. . based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self 
determination of peoples.” 

The second article was identical 
with Article 2 (3) of the U.N, Charter 
which states that “all members shall 
settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means.” As for the third ar 
ticle, President Eisenhower referred 
Bulganin to Chapter IX of the Char 
ter. This pledges all U.N. members 
to promote “international cultural 
and educational cooperation.” 


DEPENDS ON PERFORMANCE 


The U.N. Charter, the President 
said, “constitutes a solemn treaty not 
only between your country and ou 


own-—it is a treaty among many 
countries...all of whom are con 
cerned with world peace.” Yet the 


words of the Charter had not pre 
vented the present tension in inter 
national affairs. “How can we hope, 
the President asked, “that the pres 
ent situation would be cured merely 
by repeating these words’... be 
tween two nations? 

The President said that such a pact 
might actually work against world 
peace. It would create the impression 
that the world’s problems had been 
solved by “a stroke of a pen.” Fur 





International News 
JET ROAR MUFFLED TO WHISPER—New muffler takes shriek out of jet on ground. 
As sound comes out of jet exhaust it passes into muffler. There noise loses en- 
ergy while bouncing around a series of sound absorbing chambers. Sound that is 
left goes out the “smoke stack’’ and is beamed at the sky. Noise of jet run ovut- 
doors at full power is reduced to level of local auto traffic. Device wus tested 


RF-84F Thunderflash. 
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thermore, “friendly collaboration,” 
the President added, “depends not 
solely upon treaty promises but upon 

.. actual performance.” 

The President then reviewed the 
past and found the Soviet record on 
“performance” was not trustworthy. 
The high hopes of the Geneva Con- 
ference last July between the heads 
of states had been dashed by later 
actions of the Soviets. 

The President mentioned three 
specific situations in which the 
U.S.S.R. had delibérately blocked ef- 
forts at reducing tension: 

1, The Russians have blocked free 
elections leading to the reunification 
of Germany. 

2. The Russians have rejected the 
President's “open-sky” inspection 
proposal, which lessens the danger 
of a surprise attack. 

8. The Russians have rebuffed var- 
ious suggestions of the West to 
promote freer contacts between the 
two countries, 


NEXT MOVE UP TO REDS 


If the Russians really wanted to 
improve relations, the President im- 
plied, they could begin working on 
these problems. Moreover, they 
could carry out the pledge they made 
during World War II “to respect the 
right of peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will 
live.” This was a reference to the un- 
democratic Communist dictatorships 
which the Russians have forced upon 
their satellites. 

In conclusion, the President stated: 
“This nation holds out the hand of 
friendship to all who would grasp it 
in sineerity...1I shall look forward 
to receiving a further expression of 
your views.” 

The allies of the U.S. felt that the 
President had skillfully countered 
the Soviets’ propaganda move. They 
agreed that by asking for specific 
peaceful “actions,” the President had 
passed the ball back to the Russians. 


The next move was up to the Reds. 


Step to Peace in Israel 


Egypt and Israel have accepted 
a United Nations plan for lessening 
tensions in the El Auja area. 

The El Auja area occupies ap- 
proximately 95 square miles near the 
center of the boundary between 
Egypt and Israel. All troops were to 
have been moved out of the area 
under the tern of the 1949 armi- 


United Press 
MODERN “ROMAN CHARIOT” —Semi-cir- 
culer bulletproof shield, mounted on 
wheels, is designed for use by Detroit 
police against barricaded gunmen and 
rioting crowds. Policeman crouches be- 
hind shield and fires through portholes. 


stice between the two countries. 
However, the demilitarized bound- 
aries were never clearly marked, and 
military outposts crept closer and 
closer to the area. Thus the area was 
frequently the scene of border skir- 
mishes between Egypt and Israel. 

Now. both sides have agreed to al- 
low the U.N. clearly to mark the 
boundaries of the area. They have 
further agreed to keep military 
forces out of the zone. 

The settlement was a personal tri- 
umph for U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold. He had first sug- 
gested the proposals last November 
4. Israel had accepted by letter on 
January 4. The Egyptians, however, 
did not agree to the terms until 
Hammarskjold conferred with Egyp- 
tian Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
in Cairo last month. 

While small m itself, the El Auja 
agreement was the first“bright spot 
for many months in the tense Arab- 
Israel situation. 


1956: Another Boom Year? 


Will America’s present economic 
boom go on? President Eisenhower 
says yes. 

The President's view was ex- 
pressed in his annual economic re- 
port to Congress. It declared that 
“high levels of production, employ- 
ment, and income will be broadly 
sustained during the coming year” 
and that “conditions will remain fa- 
vorable to further economic growth.” 


In support of this prediction, the 


’ President reported that the gross na- 


tional product (total*value of all 


goods and services produced) had 
climbed to a record-breaking annual 
rate during the last three months of 
1955. If this rate were sustained 
over a whole year, it would give 
us a gross national product of 
$397 500,000,000 for the year. 

“We have broken through to new 
and higher ground,” the President 
said. We have “reached the threshold 
of a $400,000,000,000 economy.” 


’ “TAMER” BOOM FOR ‘56 


Mr. Eisenhower had this to say 
about last year’s record: “Full em- 
ployment, rising incomes, and a sta- 
ble dollar have been the cherished 
goals of our society. The practical 
attainment of these ideals during 
1955 was the year’s great economic 
achievement.” 

But the President foresaw a 
“tamer” boom for 1956 compared 
with last year. “Once an economy 
operates close to full capacity,” he 
said, “further expansion . .. is bound 
to proceed at a slower rate.” 

He admitted that the economic 
picture had one dark spot—declining 
farm income. At a news conference, 
the President observed that prompt 
Congressional attention to his pro- 
posed farm program would check 
this down-turn (see Jan. 19 issue). 

The President's economic report 
also showed that he was concerned 
about buying which is done “on 
credit” (such as through bank loans 
or installment buying). Consumers 
are reported to be heavily in debt. 
They will probably use up a large 
part of their 1956 incomes paying 
off their 1955 debts. 


ASKS FOR CREDIT CONTROL 


The net private debt owed by 
American consumers and business- 
men at the end of 1955 was 
$381,000,000,000. (This amount is 
about $100,000,000,000 more than the 
debt of the Federal Government.) 
The'private debt at the end of 1955 
was $39,000,000,000 more than at the 
end of 1954. 

To keep consumer indebtedness 
from going too high, the President 
asked Congress to give him authority 
to control installment credit. 

Some observers point out that the 
American economy is floating on a 
sea of credit. About one third of the 
net private debt is owed by families 
who made purchases on the install- 
ment plan. Nearly half of all families 
owe money on something—a house, 





a car, a TV set, or some other item. 

Most experts agree that without 
credit the great prosperity of the 
auto, homebuilding, TV, appliance 
and other industries would not be 
possible. On the other hand, some 
economists fear that there could be 
a danger in too great an expansion 
of buying on credit. If an individual 
buys too much on credit, he may not 
be able to make all his payments 
when they fall due. And when in- 
stallment payments are not met, the 
article that was purchased is taken 
back by the seller. 


HOW CONTROLS MIGHT WORK 


Furthermore, if a great many peo- 
ple in one area or city can't pay their 
bills, stores and banks and finance 
companies in that area might find 
themselves in financial difficulty. 

It was to guard against these dan- 
gers that the President asked for 
controls on installment credit. The 
President did not spell out how he 
would put the controls to work, but 
they might work as follows: (1) Pur- 
chasers could be required to make 
greater down payments. (2) The 
length of time for repayment could 
be shortened. This would discourage 
installment buying. 

Some economists thought the 
President's report was over-optimis- 
tic. Some Democrats agreed. Senator 
J. William Fulbright (Dem., Ark.) 
was particularly worried about the 
credit picture. “A great part of the 
boom of 1955,” he argued, “was bor- 
rowed from the future.” 

But the President's advisers re- 
plied that over-all demand in 1956 
is likely to continue strong—and that 
it’s demand that counts. 


Needed: More Scientists 


The safety and prosperity of the 
Western world depend on its sci- 
entists and engineers. Yet the U.S. 
has only about half as many scien- 
tists and engineers as it needs. And 
it isn’t gaining enough to fill the gap. 

That's the grave verdict of three 
authorities who have spoken out re- 
cently, each on a separate occasion. 

Here's what each had to say: 

1. The National Science Founda- 
tion, in its annual report to Congress, 
called the shortage of scientists “an 
urgent national problem.” The foun- 
dation (which distributes Federal 
grants for scientific research and 
scholarships) asked Congress for a 


“substantial” increase in grants and 
scholarships to attract more students 
into science and engineering. 

2. Brigadier General David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corporation of America (RCA), de- 
cried the shortage of qualified high 
school teachers in scientific fields. He 
suggested that private companies 
pitch in to help. These companies, he 
said, should release their experts to 
teach physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and related subjects in local 
schools. Gen. Sarnoff added that 
the companies should continue full 
pay to such men, for at least a year, 
to avoid extra costs to the schools. 

3. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, pointed out that Russia 
is gaining on our present techno- 
logical lead. Two years ago, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union turned out 
50,000 engineers. We turned out only 
22,000. He warned, however, that 
in our effort to step up scientific 
training the emphasis must be on 
quality rather than mere quantity. 

Amidst these warnings, the New 
York Times reported last week that 
about 50,000 job openings will be 
available this June in scientific or 
engineering fields—all at high sal- 
aries. However, there will be only 
half that number of new, qualified 
graduates to fill them. (See Special 
issue next week—Your Career.) 


IN BRIEF 


Teen-agers Win Carnegie Medals, A 
teen-age hero and a teen-age heroine 
of Hurricane Diane were among 14 per- 
sons honored for outstanding acts of 
bravery by the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, Geraldine L. Miller, 17, of 
Greentown, Pa., saved a woman from 
drowning during last August’s destruc- 
tive floods which came in the wake of 
the hurricane. Putting the end of a 
185-foot rope in her mouth, she swam 
to the woman, clinging to a tree amidst 
the raging waters. James A. Hostetler 
18, of Garrett, Pa., was honored post- 
humously. He plunged to the rescue of 
a woman trapped in her car. He and 
the woman drowned. The late steel 
magnate, Andrew W. Carnegie, estab- 
lished the medals and hero commission 
in 1904 with a grant of $5,000,000 


Mozart in Your Ears. If you're 
hearing a lot of music by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart these days, don’t be 
surprised. The year 1956 has been 
designated as “Mozart Year” by the 
world’s leading symphonic and operatic 
organizations—in honor of the Austrian 
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composer's birth in 1756. Several Eu- 
ropean festivals will be devoted to 
Mozart's compositions this summer. 
Meanwhile, almost every major U.S. 
symphony orchestra has programmed 
Mozart symphonies or concertos some 
time during the next few months. New 
York’s famous Metropolitan Opera is 
presenting a new _ production of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro as 
part of the bicentennial celebration, It 
will be broadcast sometime in March 
over the ABC network. 


Two Sluggers for Hall of Fame. A 
couple of former righthanded “slug 
gers” have entered the Cooperstown 
(N.Y.) Baseball Hall of Fame. Elected 
to the Hall on Jan. 25 were Hank 
Greenberg, one-time star of the Detroit 
Tigers and the Pittsburgh Pirates, and 
Joe Cronin, former star of the Washing 
ton Senators and the Boston Red Sox 
Both are big league general managers 


Real Cool Combo. For hot weather 
wear, stores may soon be recommend 
ing an air-conditioned coat. A patent 
for just such a refrigerated jacket has 
been granted to Virgil Stark, a New 
York City businessman. The refrigerant 
used is dry ice (solid carbon dioxide) 
carried in the shoulders. The heavy 
vapor of the ice trickles down inside the 
coat, cooling the wearer. Tubes carry 
the moisture to the pockets, where it 
is absorbed by sponges. The jacket 
weighs about four pounds, and five 
pounds of dry ice will last up to eight 
hours, depending upon the tempera 
ture. Stark believes he can mass 
produce the jacket for about $100, An 
air-conditioned helmet completes the 
hot-weather ensemble. 


Quick MaZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) David Sarnoff; (b) 
Nikolai Bulganin; (c) Gamal Abdel 
Nasser; (d) James R. Killian, Jr.; (e) 
Wolfgang A. Mozart. 

2. The President’s economic 
to Congress asked for authority to (a) 
expand consumer credit; (b) control 
credit; (c) stop all 
sumer credit. (Underline one), Explain 
why the President recommended this 


report 


consumer con 


3. The provision of the United Na 
tions Charter which states that “all 
members shall settle their dispute: by 
peaceful means” refers to: (a) Only na 
tions which have separate friendship 
pacts; (b) all member nations of the 
U.N. whether or not they are bound by 
treaties with other nations; (c) only 
aggressor nations against whom charges 
are made in the Security Council. (Un 
derline one.) 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


WATER RESOURCES 
On the line to the left of each of 


‘the following statements, write the 


number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
a, Since 1900 the daily water con- 
sumption in the United States 
has 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been determined 
. All of the following Federal de- 
partments are closely concerned 
with the water resources prob- 
lem, except the 
1, Department of Interior 
2. Department of Defense 
3. Department of Labor 
4, Department of Agriculture 
A way by which agriculture in 
the dry lands of our West is 
aided is by 
1. erosion 
2. irrigation” 
3. fertilization 
4. parity payments 
. Water which collects in cav- 
erns, streams, and pores of 
rocks is known as 
1, surface water 
2. flood water 
8. ground water 
4. surplus water 
. Water supplies have been pol- 
luted by 
1. industrial waste 
2. chlorine 
3. dam construction 
4. urban housing developments 
. Major damage in recent years 
has resulted from the overflow 
of all of the following rivers, 
except the 
1. Missouri 
2. Mississippi 
8. Rio Grande 
4. Hudson 
. The number of gallons of water 
used daily by the average 
American is about 
1. one 
2. five 
5. 60 
4. 550 
. The biggest consumer of water 
today is 
. the farmer 
. modern industry 
3. miners 
the housewif 


THE SUDAN 


a. The term used to describe the 


relationship between England 
and Egypt in the Sudan, 1899- 
1955, is 
1 imperialism 
2. sphere of influence 
3. protectorate 
4. condominium 
. The population of the Sudan is 
about 
1. 1,000,000 
2. 9,000,000 
3. 45,000,000 
4. 450,000,000 


». The Sudan is located in 


l. northeast Africa 
2. southern Africa 
3. the Middle East 


4. eastern Asia 


__.d, A Moslem leader who drove the 


Egyptians out of the Sudan in 
the 1880's was known as 
1. Allah 
2. the caliph 
8. the “Mahdi” 
4. the Hegira 
. A river which flows through the 
Sudan is the 
1. Tigris 
2. Euphrates 
3. Ganges 
4. Nile 
An important city in the Sudan 
is 
1. Khartoum 
2. Cairo 
3. Suez 
4. Capetown 
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g. A British general who crushed 
a rebellion in the Sudan in the 
1890's was 
1. Kitchener 
2. Churchill 
3. Rhodes 
4. Montgomery 

h. The political independence of 
the Sudan was announced in 
1. 1899 8. 1953 
2. 1918 4. 1956 


READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 


“N 


ma 


S” if there is not sufficient infor- 
tion in the graph on which to base 


a conclusion. 


1. Population figures given in the 
graph do not include our Armed 
Forces overseas, 

. The population of the U. S. 
was higher in 1955 than in any 
of the previous years covered 
in the graph. 

3. The population increase in the 
U. S. since 1940 is caused 
largely by the high employ- 
ment which has encouraged 
the growth of larger families. 

. Between 1940 and 1955 the 
population of the U. S. in- 
creased 33.1%. 

5. The largest increase in the pop- 
ulation of the U. S. took place 
during the period 1945-1950. 

. There were about 165,200 peo- 
ple in the U. S. in 1955. 


IV. LINCOLN’S UNKNOWN 


SOLDIER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following names, place a “Y” if it 


is 


the name of one of Lincoln’s ad- 


visers and an “N” if it is not. 


1. Charles A. Beard 

2. William H. Seward 
Salmon P. Chase 
Anna Ella Carroll 
Douglas S, Freeman 
Millard Fillmore 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Jefferson Davis 


8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. Stephen A. Douglas 


10. Martin Van Buren 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Aswan (is.wan’) 

condominium (kén'd6é.min'T.in ) 
Ethiopia (é'thi.0’pLa) 

Gezira (j&-7é'ra) 

Khartoum ( kiir.t6dm’ ) 
Kitchener (kich’é.nér) 

nomads (n0’miids ) 

Ottoman (6t'6.min) 

Sahara (sa.har'a) 


Suc 


lan (s60.dir’ ) 
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Ray Kinnaman (Centralia) Wash. == 62 )=— 200 0—S Jack Sifferman (St. George) Evanston, til... 5.11 175 
Albert Long (East) Columbus, Ohio a 195 Sam Stellatelia (Nutley) N. J. ialeies te 195 
Brian McNeeley (Arlington) Mass... (6.2, «= 205 = Tom Welcsh (East) Youngstown, Ohio. 6.4 = 230 
Thomas Moe (Edina-Morningside) Minneapolis 6.2 200 Doug Wills (Longmont) Colo. aaa 180 
+ ty ontesiesryrtvedite gg ammanaees, Ge UD QUARTERBACKS 
West New York,, N. J. 6.3 205 ‘larry Bielat (Center Line) Mich... vies 185 
Larry Stevens (Angleton) Texas... == 6.4215 Frank Eastman (Hermitage) Richmond, Va. 6. 175 
Allen Whittier (Norview) Norfolk, Vo... 6.2.--190-—s Lowell on Goma Ga Ky.______ t 4 
ee ee Sere OS OS TS iecid (Tyled Vanes 62 185 
TACKLES Phil Snowden (North Kansas City) Mo.. 63 175 
Ronnie Bostian (Boyden) Salisbury, N.C... 5.10 190 Donald White (Haverhill) Mass. es 185 
Tom Budrewicz (Greenfield) Mass... 6.2 235 ##=$~%Harvey White (Greenwood) S.C... ss 6.2 = 190 
John Feurtado (Senior) Miami, Fla... 5.11 195 HALFBACKS 
Norris Kelley (Smith-Cotton) Sedalia, Mo... 6.2. 205 
Tom McNeeley (Arlington) Mass... 6.2 89205 Gary Baer (Salina) Kans. . 5.11 185 
Civde Murrall (Hamilton) Ohio == 6.5) 230 «Ed. Bedell (Burlington) lowa 6 160 
George Novkana (Roosevelt) Honolulu, T.H. 6.1 195 Bob Brandt (Denison) lowa — 6. 163 
Frank Plegge (Senior) Little Rock, Ark. 6.1 «S197. -—- Frank Gupton (Trinidad) Colo.___ 56 165 
Rex Reeve (Olympus) Salt Lake City, Utah 6.1 «200 «=: Eddie Hart (Kenosha) Wis. 5.8 180 
John Sawin (Vocational) Chicago, Ill. 6. + = 19g «=: Brewster Hobby (Midwest City) Okla... 5.9 = 175 
Donald Stallings (Rocky Mount) N.C... 6.4 220 Calvin James (Baylor) Chattanooga, Tenn... 5.10 178 
Jerry Thompson (Ada) Okla 5.9 193 Fred Julian (Pershing) Detroit, Mich. , oe 174 
Ernie Westwood (Clairton) Po. ss 1S 205 «= Chuck Kaufman (Poly) Brooklyn, N. Y. 6. 175 
Thelvius Wieniecke (Arthur Hill) Donald King (Lofayette) Buffalo, N. Y. 5.11 165 
Saginaw, Mich. lo 1 ee, 202 Claude King (Vicksburg) Miss. 5.10 158 
P Brad Leach (Thornton) Saco, Maine 6.2 175 
GUARDS Willie Mack (Mansfield) Ohio 5.10 180 
Sam Bowlby (Davenport) lowa 6.3 210 Tom Robbins (Rochester) Minn. 6.2 195 
Bobby Catton (Nicholls) New Orleans, La. 5.11 178 Roy Swift (Fairfield) Ala, 5.10 180 
Sam Caudle (Abilene) Texas... :sés«CS+«C 180 George Viviano (Central) St. Louis. Mo. = ie 175 
Sonny Diltard (Athens) Ga... = sss C~SLI0 «a: 
Darrell Foraker (P. S$. du Pont) FULLBACKS 
Wilmington, Del. 5.6 190 Joe Bellino (Winchester) Mass... = = sss 5975 
Norton Geller (North Hollywood) Calif. 5.10 187 Delph Camilli (Santa Rosa) Calif ee ae, 
Bob Hain (Davenport) lowa 6.1 220 Billy Canson (Istrouma) Baton Rouge, la... 6 196 
Billy Jack Moore (Ada) Okla. _ "i 5.9 194 Jack Davidson (Roosevelt) 
Richard Rohlf (Kirkwood) Mo. _ irs 195 East Chicago, Ind. oak il 185 
Ed Sojak (Roosevelt) East Chicago, ind. _ 5.10 201 abe teeatine (Gededon), Anthony, N. M. 5.11 180 
e ip to (Long Branc vibe dilaiiae 6.1 195 
CENTERS (LINEBACKERS) Pete Jaeger (Bronxville) N.Y... «61 220 
Warner Alford (McComb) Miss... =——s«¥@. 175 Ken Kirk (Tupelo) Miss. ne 198 













1955 All-American H.S. Football Squad 


ERE it is, folks, our fifth annual All- champs; Davenport (lowa), and East pitched the ball for 1,339 yards and 
American H. S, Football Squad! Chicago Roosevelt, champs of Indiana. 21 touchdowns, while George Izo of 

















Picked exclusively for Scholastic Maga- Star scorer on the squad was Billy Barberton, Ohio, chucked the leather 

zines, it consists of the 81 brightest Cannon of Istrouma Parish High, Baton for 1,550 yards and 15 tds. 

stars in the high school sky. Rouge, La., who tallied 229 points— Lowell Hughes of Prestonsburg, Ky., 
Ohio and Massachusetts top the three more than Frank Gupton of Trini- has a four-year record that looks like 

honor squad with five selections each, dad, Colo., who reeled off 34 touch- this: completed 225 passes out of 347 

followed by California, Texas, Missouri, downs. tries for a .649 average, gaining 3,482 

Iowa, and New York with four apiece, Eddie Hart led Kenosha (Wis.) H. S. yards and 36 touchdowns; ran for 46 

and New Jersey, Oklahoma, Michigan, to an undefeated season, averaging tds. and kicked 46 points! 

and Mississippi with three each. 13.8 yards per carry—breaking the Joe Bellino of Winchester, Mass., 






The 1955 squad is unusual in at least school record made in 1940 by Alan scored in 22 straight games over a 
one respect—four schools landed two Ameche, leading ground gainer in the three-year span; and Bob Brandt of 
men each, and two of the boys are pro league this year. Denison, lowa, ran 872 yards from 
brothers!) Tom MeNeeley and his Sal Gonzales of Gadsen H. S., An- scrimmage, returned kicks 238 yards, 
brother Brian were tremendous linemen _thony, N. M., wound up his career with caught 15 passes for 430 yards, and 
at Arlington (Mass.) H. S. the fantastic total of 621 points for averaged 39 yards with his punts. 

Other schools landing two men on four seasons of play. What a club! 
the squad were Ada (Okla.), state Larry Bielat of Center Line, Mich., ~Herman L, Masin, Sports Editor 


















Get ready to shiver— 
this is 


one of the greatest 


horror stories 


ever written! 


The 
Tell-Tale 
Heart 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


RUE! nervous, very, very dreadfully 

nervous I had been and am; but why 
will you say that I am mad? The dis- 
ease had sharpened my senses, not de- 
stroyed, not dulled them. Above all was 
the setise of hearing acute. I heard all 
things in the heaven and in the earth. 
I heard many things in hell. How, then, 
am | mad? Hearken! and observe how 
healthily—how calmly I can tell you the 
whole story 

It is impossible to say how first the 
idea entered my brain; but once con- 


ceived, it haunted me day and night.° 


Object there was none. Passion there 
was none, I loved the old man. He had 
never wronged me. He had never given 
me insult. For his gold I had no desire. 
I think it was his eye! yes, it was this! 
One of his eyes resembled that of a 
vulture—a pale blue eye, with a film 
over it, Whenever it fell upon me, my 
blood ran cold; and so by degrees, very 
gradually, I made up my mind to take 
the life of the old man, and thus rid 
myself of the eye forever. 

Now this is the point. You fancy me 
Madmen know nothing. But you 
should have seen me. You should have 
how wisely I proceeded—with 
what caution—with what foresight, with 
what dissimulation, | went to work, I 
was never kinder to the old man than 
during the whole week before I killed 
him. And every night about midnight, I 


mad 


seen 


turned the latch of his door and opened 
it—oh, so gently! And then, when I had 
made an opening sufficient for my head, 
I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 
closed, so that no light shone out, and 
then I thrust in my head, Oh, you 
would have laughed to see how cun- 
ningly I thrust it in! I moved it slowly, 
very, very slowly, so that.I might not 
disturb the old man’s sleep. It took me 
an hour to place my whole head within 
the opening so far that I could see him 
as he lay upon his bed. Ha! would a 
madman have been so wise as this? And 
then, when my head was well in the 
room, I undid the lantern cautiously 
oh, so cautiously—cautiously (for the 
hinges creaked), I undid it just so much 
that a single thin ray fell upon the vul- 
ture eye. And this I did for seven long 
nights, every night just at midnight, 
but I found the eye always closed, and 
so it was not the old man who vexed 
me, but his Evil Eye. And every morn- 
ing, when the day broke, | went boldly 
into the chamber, and spoke coura- 
geously to him, calling him by name in 
a hearty tone, and inquiring how he 
had passed the night. So you see he 
would have been a very profound old 
man, indeed, to suspect that every 
night, just at twelve, | looked in upon 
him while he slept. 

Upon the eighth night I was more 
than usually cautious in opening the 


door. A watch’s minute hand moves 
more quickly than did mine. Never be- 
fore that night had I felt the extent of 
my own powers, of my own sagacity. 
I could scarcely contain my feelings of 
triumph. To think that there I was, 
opening the door, little by little, and he 
not even dreaming of my secret deeds 
or thoughts. I fairly chuckled at the 
idea; and perhaps he heard me; for he 
moved on the bed suddenly, as if 
startled. Now you may think that I 
drew back—but no. His room was as 
black as pitch with the thick darkness 
(for the shutters were close fastened 
through fear of robbers), and so I knew 
that he could not see the opening of 
the door, and I kept pushing it on 
steadily, steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to 
open the lantern, when my thumb 
slipped upon the tin fastening, and the 
old man sprang up in the bed, crying 
out, “Who's there?” 

I kept quite still and said nothing. 
For a whole hour I did not move a 
muscle, and in the meantime I did not 
hear him lie down. He was still sitting 
up in the bed listening; just as I have 
done, night after night, hearkening to 
the death watches in the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and 
I knew it was the groan of mortal ter- 
ror. It was not a groan of pain or grief— 

(Continued on page 48) 





Mi-iTops, don’t miss. “i i“Good. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


MiTHE BENNY GOODMAN STORY. 
(U. |. Produced by Aaron Rosenberg. 
Written and directed by Valentine 
Davies.) 


Benny Goodman—accompanied by 
such illustrious side-men as Harry 
James, Gene Krupa, Lionel Hampton, 
and Teddy Wilson—generates real mu- 
sical excitement in the twenty or more 
numbers that stud this film biography. 
Unfortunately, all too often the music 
is cut short to get back to Benny’s far 
less exciting life story. Goodman was 
a fine clarinet player while still in his 
teens. He rose steadily in his chosen 
field and within ten years was leading 
his own band. He fell in love with a 
beautiful girl (Donna Reed), and she 
was in love with him. Not much drama 
here, and TV’s Steve Allen in the title 
role doesn’t make it any more stimulat- 
ing. But the music is great, what there 
is of it. 


MiFOREVER, DARLING. (M-G-M. 
Produced by Desi Arnaz. Directed by 
Alexander Hall.) 


Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, tele- 
vision’s most successful married couple, 
have made Forever Darling almost an 
extension of their TV series. The two 
of them have their little spats, their 
misunderstandings, their reconciliations. 
Lucille manages to do everything 
vrong, like inflating a rubber life raft 
inside a camping tent, and Desi be- 
omes understandably annoyed. The 
igreeable stars make all of this fairly 
amusing, although at it seems 
woefully thin for a that runs 
almost two hours, 


times 
movie 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WA iTops, don't miss. ii Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama D); Comedy f Musical—(M); 
mettary ‘¥ Animated (Cartoor 4 


Doeu- 
Weetern— (W). 
weve Oklahoma!l (M); 
ward (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); 
The Great Adventure (Y); Man with the 
Gun (W). 

#vThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); 
Ransom (D). 


“i”The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell 
(D); Kismet (M); Moonfleet (D); Land 
of Fury (D); Sincerely Yours (M) 


“Running Wild (D Lady (D). 


Quentin Dur- 


Dexa 








PHOTO ABOVE, FLASHED WITH G-E POWERMITE, IS 
CLEAR AND SHARP. AND FLASH COST ONLY 9¢. 


PHOTO ABOVE, FLASHED WITH REGULAR MIDGET 
BULB, IS SAME QUALITY. BUT FLASH COST 12¢. 


Tiny new General Electric 
PowerMite M2 flash bulb gets 
big-bulb results, saves 3¢ a shot 


New G-E PowerMite M2, world’s tiniest 
flash bulb, gives you top-quality flash shots 
easier, at less cost than ever before! So tiny, 


two 12-bulb packs fit pocket or purse. So 
low-cost, you save 3¢ a shot, get 25% 
more flash photos for your money. So 
powerful, it’s recommended for shots up 
to 12 feet away. So dependable, ama- 
teurs report it gets photos as good or 
better than bigger bulbs! And 60 easy to 
use. Ring-type base plugs in, pops out 
without twisting. Many new cameras 
come equipped for PowerMites, Others 
use handy adapter, only about 
your dealer's, Shoot better for less with 
new General Electric PowerMite M2— 
the tiny bulb with the giant flash! 


22% ‘ at 


ONLY 
9¢ EACH IN 
POCKET-SIZE 
PACK OF 12° 


Manufacturer's suggested retail price 


‘mage h Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 


that now safely stops | 
odor 24 hoursaday | 


You're serene. You're sure of yourself, 
You're bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum new contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 





Se BOYS are in 








By GAY HEAD 


for double- 

trouble this month! Or maybe 
it's the other way around. Who can 
say who'll come out on top, boys or 
girls, in a month that includes both 
Valentine's Day and Leap Year 


“Day? 


The boys will probably be shower- 


| ing the girls with unsigned cards 
| decorated 


with hearts-and-flowers 
(you ‘hope! ). The girls will probably 
be asking the boys to the school’s 
Sadie Hawkins Hop or their club’s 
Leap Year Dance. Both girls and 
boys will be busy conniving ways to 
keep Dan Cupid in action the other 


_ ten months of the year. They may 


do all right, because anything's pos- 
sible in a February that features 
two such occasions as Valentine's 
Day and February 29th! 


Q. How can I tell whether a boy 
I'm dating really likes me? 


A. df he calls for you on time; if he 
remembers the little things like help- 
ing you on with your coat and into the 
car; if he takes time to chat with your 


| mother and dad and brother Mike; if 
| he’s eager for his friends to meet you; 


if he doesn’t rave about other girls or 
Debbie Reynolds to you; if he remem- 
bers your birthday; if he enjoys “just 
talking” with you as much as he en- 
joys dancing with you; if he reads the 
magazine article or the book you've 
told him about; if he smiles and seems 
to have more fun with you than with 
anyone else; if he’s interested in finding 
out what you think and what you 
like; if he remembers them the next 


| time he’s planning a date with you; 


,; | if he grins when the fellows tease him 


4; 
Underarm comparison tests made by doe- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours— while New Mum with 
M.3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL wYERE 


about you; if he keeps asking you out 
~then he likes you very much! 


Q. If I like a boy, how can I get 
him to come to my house or ask me 


for a date? 


A. The first might lead naturally to 
the second, so let’s have a go at ask- 








Consolidated News Features, Inc 
". . . $@ first you get around to the 
subject of what an upside-down world 
this is—then YOU ask HIM to dance.” 


ing him home. Getting a boy to come 
to your house is merely a matter of in- 
viting—inviting with tact and tactics. 
You'll have to make it as casual, yet 
as fun-sounding, as possible. If you 
gulp and stammer and turn red when 
you're issuing the invitation, he'll think 
there’s something to beware of. But if 
you ask him with a smile: “Steve, I'm 
having a record session at my house 
Friday night and I think it would be 
fun if you came,” he'll probably agree. 

When you're asking shy Steve to 
come and visit, why not invite another 
couple (or two) also? (Of course, any 
entertaining you do hinges on your 
mother’s approval. You'll also want 
her around to greet your guests, even 
if it's just for records, and see that 
things go smoothly.) It can make the 
evening even more fun and easier for 
the boy if another fellow and girl he 
knows are along. 

Boys can be very timid when it 
comes to being social. The easier you 
make it for them, the more they'll like 
you—and appreciate your thoughtful 
ness. 

This might be just ‘the prod Steve 
needs to ask you out. It’s worth a try, 
isn’t it? 


Q. A bunch of us fellows are con- 
fused. A girls’ club at school is having 





a Leap Year Party where the girls in- 
vite the boys. We want to know what 
we're expected to pay for in this deal. 
The party includes everything from 
dinner to dancing. 


A. You can relax this time, fellows. 
Since the girls had the pleasure of in- 
viting you, they'll also have the prob- 
lem of paying for you. From dinner, 
which the girls will probably prepare 
themselves, through the evening of 
dancing, it should be a case of “turn- 
about’s fair play”! 

If you want to, you might send or 
take your date flowers for the dance. 
Flowers are always a thrill, but they're 
not necessary, if you're low on cash. 

Boys often feel that girls shouldn't 
take the initiative in inviting and en- 
tertaining them. They think it’s a blow 
to their pride and, no matter how slim 
their wallets may be, they think girls 
shouldn’t pay. But the girls really like 
to play hostess once in a while. You 
boys shouldn’t balk, but rather be 
gracious in accepting their invitations 
as you are in asking them out. As you 
should learn to accept compliments 
without false so should you 
be able to accept a girl’s invitation in 
the spirit in which she offers it—gen- 
erously and happily. 


modesty, 


Q. How can I tell a boy I don’t want 
to see so much of him? He comes to 
my house on week ends and two or 
three times during the week. I never 
have time to do anything else. 


A. Honesty is always the best policy 
even if you want to sugar-coat it! The 
next time Johnny-on-the-spot appears 
without warning, be busy. Say to him: 
“I wish you had told me you were 
coming over, because I have something 
I must do this evening.” Whether it’s 
washing your hair, reading a book for 
English lit, or answering your mail, 
excuse yourself to do it. 

Or you can pull rank on him by 
mentioning your parents and saying: 
“My Mother and Dad don’t like me to 
spend so much time seeing a boy, 
Johnny. They think I'm neglecting my 
other friends and my homework. I hope 
you'll understand.” He should! 

Word of Warning: Although Johnny 
takes up too much of your time, don’t 
be too harsh on him. He may not be 
the six-foot high and handsome basket- 
ball player of your dreams, but he is a 
very attentive young man. Many girls 
would give their A in Algebra to be in 
your shoes. 


If you have a question which you'd 
like to have answered in Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 


Free-Loader 

A photographer was taking a picture 
of a father and his teen-age son. The 
photographer suggested that the boy 
stand with his hand on his father’s 
shoulder. 

“It would be more appropriate,” said 
the long-suffering parent, “if he stood 


with his hand in my pocket.” 
The Kablegrem 


Budget Blues 


This is something 
That isn’t funny: 
Too much month, 


Not enough money. 
Bona Venture 


4) 


Stirring Speech 
Bill: “Jones gave a very moving 
speech last night.” 
Phil; “I'm surprised.” 
Bill; “Yes, before he had finished, 
half the audience had moved out into 
the hall.” 


Just in Case 


Two men had agreed to fight a duel 
at 6 a. m. 

The one who was a little reluctant 
to engage in the duel said, “In case I'm 
a little late in the morning, don’t wait, 
go right ahead and shoot.” 


Manchester Oak Leaves 





Top man in his class ...with his 
HARLEY- DAVIDSON 





Here’s a fellow that’s really 
sharp. He’s going places on 
his slick Harley-Davidson 
Hummer. He’s got wheels of 
his own to “tour the town” 
... to visit with his favorite 
friends. Also, it’s the handy, 
economical* transportation 
that helps him earn pocket 
money on part-time jobs! 





*Up te 100 miles per gation. 
Onty $17.00 per month after 
minimum down payment in- 
cludes: fire, theft and collision 
insuronce, local toxes, freight 
ond carrying chorges. 


Please send me literature on the Me 


Packet helps show your folks why you 
should have a Hummer. It tells you how 
to “sell the folks” . . . earn money on 
part-time jobs because you owna om 

mer. Fill out and mail coupon today. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Tips on good habits for 


VERY girl wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion, Every boy wants 
the physical stamina to make the team 
in his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column, 


The Qusiton Boy 


Q. Is homemade popcorn fattening? 


A. By fattening, you probably mean 
is it high in calories. Well, a cup of 
plain, unbuttered popcorn hasn't many 

about 55, But who eats plain pop- 
corn? When you start adding melted 
butter, the calories shoot up. Figure 
100 calories for each tablespoon of but- 


good health 


ter you add to the popcorn, Then, if 
you're on a diet, let your conscience be 
your guide as to how much you'll eat. 


Q. I have warts on my hands. Ev- 
erybody says they'll go away, but they 
haven't even started to disappear. How 
can I get rid of them? 


A. The safest way is to have the 
warts removed by your doctor. 


Q. I am short for my age and under- 
weight, but my real problem is that 
I'm so pale. | take language and music 
lessons after school, so I don’t have 
time to be outdoors much. Is there any- 
thing I can do to get better color in 
my face? 


A. Perhaps your real problem is a 
poor general physical condition, of 
which paleness is only a symptom. 
Your regular school work, plus your 
extra-curricular activities, are appar- 





aerate 
TV sportscaster Bud Palmer und fnend 


New greaseless way fo keep your hair neat all day 


Bud Palmer doesn’t monkey around 
with greasy hair tonics. 

He knows a man’s hair looks better 
with new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the 
new greaseless grooming discovery, you 
never have the oily film that makes 


folks think your hair needs washing. 


What's more, Vitalis protects your hair 
and scalp from dryness. Try it—you'll 
like it. (And so will your date. ) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PROOUCT OF BRISTOL BYERS 





ently too much of a strain on you. Why 
don’t you discuss with your parents the 
advisability of stopping either your 
language or your music lessons, or both, 
until you have built up your health 
and weight? In addition to regular, 
well-balanced meals, you need plenty 
of rest, relaxation, and exercise in the 
fresh air. As your health improves, so 
will your color. 


QO. We're always being told to eat 
plenty of protein for muscle-building 
and growth. How much would be con 
sidered “plenty” for one day, for a boy 
of 16? 


A. Nutritionists recommend that 
boys between the ages of 16 and 20 
get at least 100 grams of protein a 
day. In terms of food, this would be 
represented, for example, by all these 
foods combined: 1 quart of milk, 2 
eggs, 4 ounces of beef, 3 ounces of cot 
tage or cheddar cheese, and 6 slices of 
bread. Protein is also supplied by 
other meats and cheese, as well as fish, 
beans, cereals, nuts, and some vege 
tables. . 


Cold Facts about Colds . . . Keep 
that first sniffle from flowering into a 
cold in full bloom by getting into bed 
as soon as possible. Plenty of rest usu 
ally nips a cold in the bud. Eat lightly, 
drink lots of fruit juices—hot lemonade 
is highly recommended—and keep com 
fortably warm. Precautions that help 
you from catching cold are eating a 
well-balanced diet, sleeping nine hours 
a night, and getting some exercise in 
the fresh air every day. 

* oO oO 

Active in Sports? . . . You're bette: 
off not wearing underclothing made of 
nylon during vigorous exercise.’ Nylon 
and similar synthetic materials do not 
absorb perspiration. Besides feeling un 
comfortably clammy, you're more likely 
to catch cold, particularly when you're 
playing outdoors, if the sweat stays on 
your body instead of being sopped up 
by your clothing. 


A health rule that is hard to beat 
Is: Wash your hands before you eat! 


There’s good reason for giving your 
hands a thorough soaping before meals. 
Many contagious diseases may be 
spread by contact through touch. It's 
easy to pick up an infection simply by 
touching something which has been 
handled by a person with a cold, for 
example. Germs won't penetrate the 
skin of the hands, but they may stay 
on your fingers. Later, when you pick 
up food with unwashed hands, you 
may give those germs free transporta- 
tion into your body via your mouth. 
Why risk it? 





The Tell-Tale Heart 


(Continued from page 38) 


oh no! it was the low stifled sound that 
arises from the bottom of the soul when 
overcharged with awe. I knew what the 
old man felt, and pitied him, although 
I chuckled at heart. I knew that he had 
been lying awake ever since the first 
slight noise, when he had turned in the 
bed. His fears had been ever since 
growing upon him. He had been try- 
ing to fancy them causeless, but could 
not. He had been saying to himself, 
“It is nothing but the wind in the chim- 
ney, it is only a mouse crossing the 
floor,” or “It is merely a cricket which 
has made a single chirp.” Yes, he had 
been trying to comfort himself with 
these suppositions; but he had found 
all in vain. All in vain; because Death, 
in approaching him, had stalked with 
his black shadow before him, 
enveloped the victim. And it was the 
mournful influence of the unperceived 
shadow that caused him to feel, al- 
though he neither saw nor heard, to 
feel the presence of my. head within 
the room. 

When I had waited a long time, 


and 





very patiently, without hearing him lie | 


down, I resolved to open a little—a 
very, very little crevice in the lantern. 
So I opened it—you cannot imagine 
how stealthily—until, at length, a single 
dim ray, like the thread of the spider, 
shot out and fell upon the vulture eye. 


I; WAS open—wide, wide open—and 
1 grew furious as I gazed upon it. | 
saw it with perfect distinctness—all a 
dull blue, with a hideous veil over it 
that chilled the very marrow in my 
bones; but I could see nothing else of 
the old man’s face or person for I had 
directed the ray as if by instinct, pre- 
cisely upon the damned spot. 

And now have I not told you that 
what you mistake for madness is but 
over-acuteness of the senses? Now, I 
say, there came to my ears a low, dull, 
quick sound, such as a watch makes 
when enveloped in cotton. I knew that 
sound well, too. It was the beating of 
the old man’s heart. It increased my 
fury, as the beating of a drum stimu- 
lates the soldier into courage. 

But even yet I refrained and kept 
still. I scarcely breathed. I held the 
lantern motionless. I tried as steadily as 
I could to maintain the ray upon the 
eye. Meantime the hellish tattoo of the 
heart increased. It grew quicker and 
quicker, and louder and louder every 
instant. The old man’s terror must have 
been extreme! It grew louder, I say, 
louder every moment!—do you mark me 
well? I have told you that I am nervous: 


so T am. And now at the dead hour of 





the night, amid the dreadful silence of 
that old house, so strange a noise as 
this excited me to uncontrollable ter- 
ror. Yet, for some minutes longer I 
refrained and stood still. But the beat- 
ing grew louder, louder! I thought the 
heart must burst. And now a new 
anxiety seized me—the sound would be 
heard by a neighbor! The old man’s 
hour had come! With a loud yell, | 
threw open the lantern and leaped into 
the room. He shrieked once—once only. 
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In an instant I dragged him to the 
floor, and pulled the heavy bed over 
him. I then smiled gaily, to find the 
deed so far done. But, for many min- 
utes, the heart beat on with a muffled 
sound, This, however, did not vex me; 
it would not be heard through the wall 
At length it ceased. The old man was 
dead. I removed the bed and examined 
the corpse. Yes, he was stone, stone 
dead. | placed my hand upon the heart 
(Continued on page 46) 
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/n Treacherous 4/007 


TELEPHONE MAN 
HELPS SAVE FAMILY 


A hurricane was lashing Block 
Island, R. I. Surging tidal waters 
had marooned a family of five in a 
cottage. In desperation they called 
the telephone operator for help. 

Installer-repairman 
Robert A. Gillespie 
heard of the call. Bob 
had been in hurricanes 
before; on his own he 
decided to do what he 
With 
picked up outside the 


could. two men 
telephone office, he sped 
to the rescue in a com- 
pany truck, 

Because of high water, they could 
drive no closer to the cottage than 
400 feet. They quickly took rope 
from the truck and strung it be- 


tween poles leading to the house, 
making a life line to high ground 
But the rope gave out 30 feet from 
the cottage! 

Bob left his companions by the 
rope and forged alone 
through the angry, 
treacherous water. 
Reaching the house, one 
by one he helped the five 
people to the rope. Then 
he led them along the 
life line to safety. 

Bob Gillespie’s cour- 

age and quick 

Bell Sys- 
tem’s Vail Medal. His story says 


action 


won him the 


again that telephone people can 
be depended on to serve you and 


your family in good times and bad 
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by MINUTE MAN 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 


@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 


and 
know you have chosen the best when 
you give Minute Man wallet photos 


Relatives, classmates friends 


@ FULL 2% 2 3% WALLET SIZE 
Parents, brothers 
all recommend these rte ily wallet 


sisters, and friends 
highest quality photos 


; 

@& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
ik finish double weight p 
paper specially made for wallet use 


ALE Lh 


makes your pictures always look 


thelr best 


ns MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 
Your orders are quickly com- 
pleted and premptly mailed 
GUARANTEED to be the Dest wal- 
let photos you can buy or your 
money instantly returned. 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR $2.00 
Use this coupon for this Special 
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John D. Weaver 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ WRITING AWARDS JUDGES 


LAST CALL! 


Now’s the time to enter 


Scholastic Magazines’ Writing Awards 


Will a famous American writer be 
reading your manuscript this spring? 
This country’s leading writers—such as 
those pictured on this page—take turns 
judging Scholastic Magazines’. Writing 
Awards. And they read the Awards 
entries with care and great interest. 
Why? They, too, were beginners once. 
Some of them, in fact, got their start 
by mailing a story, essay, play, or poem 
to Schoiastic Magazines’ Writing 
Awards. 

Some students already have mailed 
their manuscripts. Other entries are 
arriving daily. Some are undergoing 
the finishing touches—the final spelling 
check, the teacher's signature, the tem- 
porary enclosure in a large, flat en- 
velope. 
What about you? You, too, can be a 
winner. Now’s the time to get started. 
Just twenty-eight days to record that 
unforgettable summer evening, to de- 
scribe that childhood hero, to explain 
those clutching sensations before the 
big game or the big dance. You have 
as good chance to win as other young 
people your age. Why don’t you try for 
a prize, too? 

Do you know the rules? If you don’t, 
see the December 8, 1955, issue of 


this magazine. Or write to Scholastic 
Magazines’ Writing Awards (33 West 
42nd St., New York 36) for a free rules 
booklet. Remember that if you're in 
junior high school, you have your own 
separate prizes and rules. You don't 
compete with older students. 

In most of the areas where regional 
writing awards are given, the contests 
have already closed. (See the rules.) 

If you want your story or other writ- 
ing to have a “date” with some famous 
authors this spring, you had better 
write it now. In a few evenings you 
may turn out a prize-winning story, 
poem, essay, or play. By the way, the 
play-writing division is a good one for 
you to enter. There isn’t much compe- 
tition in this field. And if you have 
good ideas, it is as easy to write a play 
or script as it is a story. 


DEADLINE: MARCH FIRST 


The deadline for the national Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards is March 1. So— 
let's go! 

When you've finished, fill out the 
entry blank in the rules book and send 
your work off to the 1956 Scholastic 
Magazines’ Writing Awards. Good luck! 
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. Washington’s wife. 
. The pioneers traveled___.. 
. Horace Greeley said: “_._ West, 


young man!” 


. Birthplace of first and third Presi- 


dents. 


. Yellowish acid fruit. 

. More than one Eve. 

. Happy New sald 

. Continental Congress (abbr.). 
. Singular masculine pronoun, 
. To grow old, 
I a 


put on many shows 
for boys overseas during the Korean 


War (abbr.). 


t Past participle of li. 


__. culpa!” (Latin). 


. A musical composition consisting of 


three strains. 


. Necessary for skiing. 

. A large vessel for holding liquids. 
. A small insect. 

. Exclamation. 

. A kind of narrative poem. 

. To moisten. 

. Expresses negative. 


. North Alliance ‘Treaty Organization 


(abbr.). 


. Not in, 

. Belonging to you and me. 

. Crude metal dug out of the earth. 
: Horsepower (abbr.). 

. Moved swiftly. 

. Exist. 

. It is. 

. He authored the Declaration of In- 


dependence. 


. Serpent. 
. Chemica’ symbc! for helium. 
61. 


Water inipregnated with alkaline salt. 


*62. Our first Secretary of the Treasury. 





* 1. George Washington's home (abbr. ). 


. What we breathe. 
Railroad (abbr.). 

. Initials of author Theophile Gautier. 

. To hurry. 

. An iron block with smooth face of 
steel. 

. First Army general to become Pres- 
ident. 

. As a fox. 
Golf mound. 

. Ravine. 

. Not off. 


3. Industrial Engineer (abbr.), 
5. Colloquial for madam. 


. One of 7 down’s occupations, 
. 7 down was once commander of the 
Army. 
. Not any (spelled backward), 
. Individually 
. Cleansing medium. 
To an extent or degree. 
. To wish for, 


3. President Washington limited him- 


self to terms in office, 
. Expression of motion. 
The highest degree 
Also. 
. Condensed vapors falling in drops 
. Feminine pronoun 
. Electrical Engineering (abbr.), 
. To exist. 
. In such a manner 
Blue firmament overhead, 
. Federal Housing Administration 
(abbr }. 
. Feminine (abbr.), 
. Opposite of stand, 
. A woman member of a religious order 


fir at yor Ree fowl 


and they cost only SO cents! 


Here’s one of the four different pictures 
in the Photo-Prop kit. Size—82" x 45’ 


SYLVANIA 


With Sylvania’s riotous 
full-color Photo-Props 

everyone gets in the act! 
Send for yours— 


Your friends will talk about your 
party for months. And, can’t you 
see these hilarious Photo-Props as 
decorations at your school dance! 


They're perfect for flash: (Press 
25’s by Sylvania for black-and- 
white, 25B’s for outdoor color film.) 

For your Photo-Prop kit —four differ- 
ent pictures on heavy paper—send 50 
cents plus the bulb number from the 
top of any Sylvania Flashbulb carton to 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS ING. 
Box 116, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


Ofler gned onty in VU S., 
, and 


Just cut out 
the bulb number 
and send with 50 cents 


outselis all other brands of fiashbulbe combined! 
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The Tell-Tale Heart 


(Continued from page 43) 


There was no pulsation. His eye would 
trouble be no more. 

If you still think me mad, you will 
think so no longer when I describe the 
wise precautions | took for the conceal- 
ment of the body. The nifht waned, 
and I worked -hastily, but in silence. 
First of all I dismembered the corpse. 
I cut off the head and the arms and 
the legs. 

I then took up three planks from the 
flooring of the chamber, and deposited 
all between the scantlings. I then re- 


placed the boards so cleverly, so cun- 
ningly, that no human eye—even his— 
could have detected anything wrong. 
There was nothing to wash out—no 
stain of any kind—no bloodspot what- 
ever. I had been too wary for that. A 
tub had caught all—ha! ha! 

When I had made an end of these 
labors, it was four o’clock—still dark as 
midnight. As the bell sounded the hour, 
there came a knocking at the street 
door. I went down to open it with a 
light heart, for what had I now~to fear? 
There enteréd three men, who intro- 
duced themselves, with perfect suavity, 
as officers of the police. A shriek had 
been heard by a neighbor during the 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LAST LINE OF THE 


A fellow went searching in haste 
For peanuts with just the right taste, 
He found them one da 


LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1956. No entries 
accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


of April 26, 1956, as well.as by direct mail. 
other acknowledgement of entries will be 
for any prize 














night: suspicion of foul play had been 
aroused; information had been lodged 
at the police office, and they (they offi- 
cers) had been deputed to search the 
premises. 

I smiled—for what had I to fear? I 
bade the gentlemen welcome. ‘The 
shriek, I said, was my own in a dream. 
The old man, I mentioned, was absent 
in the country. I took my visitors all 
over the house. I bade them search— 
search well. I led them, at length, to 
his chamber. In the enthusiasm of my 
confidence, I brought chairs into the 
room, and desired them here to rest 
from their fatigues, while I myself, in 
the wild audacity of my perfect triumph, 
placed my own seat upon the very spot 
beneath which reposed the corpse of 
the victim. 

The officers were satisfied. My man- 
ner had convinced them. I was singu- 
larly at ease. They sat, and while I 
answered cheerily, they chatted of fam- 
iliar things. But, ere long, I felt myself 
getting pale, and wished them gone. 
My head ached, and I fancied a ring- 
ing in my ears; but still they sat and 
still chatted, The ringing became more 
distinct; it continued and became more 
distinct. I talked more freely to get 
rid of the feeling; but it continued and 
gained definitiveness—until, at length, I 
found that the noise was not within 
my ears. 


No DOUBT I now grew very pale— 
but I talked more fluently, and with a 
heightened voice. Yet the sound in- 
creased—and what could I do? It was 
a low, dull, quick sound—much such a 
sound as a watch makes when envel- 
oped in cotton. | gasped for breath— 
and yet the officers heard it not. I talked 
more quickly—more vehemently; but 
the noise steadily increased. I arose 
and argued about trifles, in a high key 
and with violent gesticulations, but the 
noise steadily increased. What could I 
do? I foamed—I raved—I swore! I swung 
the chair upon which I had been sitting 
and grated it upon the boards, but the 
noise arose over all and continually in- 
creased. It grew louder—louder—louder! 
And still the men chatted pleasant- 
ly, and smiled. Was it possible they 
heard not? No, no! They heard!—they 
suspected!—they knew!—they were mak- 
ing a mockery of my horror!—this I 
thought; and this I think. But anything 
was better than this agony; Anything 
was more tolerable than this derision! 
I could bear those hypocritical smiles 
no longer! I felt that I must scream or 
die! — and now — again! — hark! louder! 
louder! louder! louder— 

“Villains” I shrieked, “dissemble no 
more! I admit the deed! tear up the 
planks!—here, here!—it is the beating 
of this hideous heart!” 
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The Squirt! 


Speaker; “Remember, there's nothing 
in the world that’s impossible to ac- 
complish.” 

Listener: “Ever try pushing tooth- 
paste back in the tube?” 


Proof ! 


A woman entered a department store 
and bought two packages of invisible 
hair pins. 

Woman: “Are you absolutely certain 
these are invisible?” 

Clerk: “Lady, I'll tell you how invis- 
ible they are. I’ve sold $4.00 worth this 
morning, and we've been out of them 


for three weeks.” 
Home Folks 


Father Knows Best 


Mother was absent from the dinner 
table; so Beata, aged seven, sat in her 
chair and pretended to take her place. 
Father was watching the child’s solemn, 
matronly airs with ill-concealed glee, 
when her brother challenged her posi- 
tion with the remark, “So you're moth- 
er tonight? Well, if you’re mother, tell 
me—how much is six times nine?” 

Calmly and without hesitation, Beata 
retorted, “I'm busy; ask your father!” 


Division of Labor 


A boy who usually earned extra mon- 
ey mowing lawns was slow about leav- 
ing his house one Saturday morning, 
and his father asked him why. 

“Oh,” the lad answered, “I’m wait- 
ing till they get started. I get most of 
my work from people who are already 


half way through.” 
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Oo-la-lal 


A little Frenchman was watching e 
beauty contest. He kept jumping about 
to get a better view of the contestants, 
which bothered the spectators around 
him. 

Unable to restrain himself any longer, 
a Texan sitting behind the Frenchman 
tapped him on the shoulder. “Say, Bo,” 
the Texan began. 

“C'est beau; non, c'est magnifique,” 
answered the Frenchman. 

Eastern Kentucky Progress 


improved with Age 


Writer: “Here's the manuscript I of- 
fered you last year.” 

Editor: “What's the idea bringing 
this thing back when I rejected it last 
year?” 

Writer; “Well, you've had a year's 
experience since then.” 


Short Short 


A student was asked by his history 
professor to tell the story of Socrates 
briefly and to the point. He did: 

(1) Socrates was a Greek. (2) Soc- 
rates was a great man. (3) Socrates 
went around telling people what to do, 
(4) They poisoned him. 


Phoenix Flame | 


Second Round 


Pat asked a teacher of music how 
much he charged for lessons, and was 
informed, ten dollars for the first 
month, and eight for the second. 

“Then I'll come the second month,” 
said Pat. 


Best Plays 


When the road show hit this town, 
the newspaper's only theatre critic was 
at home sick, so the second man on the 
sports desk was asked to fill in for him. 
The play was a Shakespearean drama 
and the fill-in reviewer was not having 
a good time and soon began to show it. 
Observing his distraction, the young 
lady with him said: 

“Tell me, what's the greatest play 
you ever saw?” 

Immediately the critic brightened. 

“It was either Dark touching a man 
out between second and third and get- 
ting the ball over to first in time to nab 
the runner coming up, or Willie Mays 
making that great catch in centerfield 
in the last World Series,” he replied 


with enthusiasm 
Wall ®t. Journal 


He Asked for it! 


A motorist, driving through Boston, 
asked one of the natives: “My good 
man, could you tell me where I might 
stop at?” 

“I would advise,” said the native 
coldly, “stopping just before the ‘at.”” 
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Glub 


Arizona highway sign: When this 
sign is under water, the road is im- 


passable. 


Arizona Highways 


What's 

Customer: “I can't find any chicken 
in the chicken pie.” 

Waiter: “Do you expect to find a dog 
in the dog biscuit?” 


in a Name? 





Wash Face 


IMPROVES SKIN AMAZINGLY 


Blemishes Gone—Baby-Soft Skin 
Returns in 7 Days! 


WEEP NO MORE over 
blackheads, exter- 
nally caused pimples, 
dryness, oily shine 
Most skin troubles, 
doctors say, are due to 
improper cleansing. 
SEE THRILLING RESULTS! Change to 
Cuticura Soap—mildest of all lead- 
ing soaps laboratory tests—only 
soap superfatted to maintain the 
natural moisture and normal, healthy 
acidity of the skin—mildly medicated 
for extra skin care. Use emollient 
Cuticura Ointment nightly to soften 
as it helps heal. 


FREE Soap sample and leaflet on 
right way to wash. Write Cuticura, 
Dept. 88-26, Malden 48, Maas 
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rex “HIGH SCHOF SCHOOL ‘SENIORS 


Amorion's Most 
fut A — —~ # line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and sensational sommission 
Ne Saansiel investment voppres 
Write today for free sample 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 








In sunshine...shade...even with flash 
New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 


Single rolls of New Ansco 

All-Weather Pan cost no more 

than ordinary “chrome-type” film. 

And you save with the 

8-roll Economy Pak! Each roll 
climate-proof packed to maintain freshness, 


ARR GE ee RE ac Ne 


‘Sees Naturally’ 
to give your snapshots 
that lifelike look! 


Why do bright lips often show up 

black in your snapshots? Why do 

sparkling complexions turn “muddy”. . . 
red fabric tones vanish into dark background? 
It’s because ordinary, “chrome-type”’ 

black and white films are actually 
color-blind to red! 


But New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 

sees naturally, shows red in all 

its natural warmth and brightness! The 
reason? New R-S type red sensitizers, never 
before used in photography! So . . . for 
brighter, clearer, more natural snapshots, 
load your camera with New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan! It’s the scientifically 
different panchromatic film you need 

for pictures with a real lifelike look! 


Tip to color fans! For crisper, more 
natural color shots . . . even in dim light. . . 
get new high-speed Anscochrome! 

Here’s the amazing new color film that’s 

3 times faster than old-style film! 

Works wonders outdoors . . . works perfectly 
indoors with blue flashbulbs! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp 
“From Research to Reality.” 





ENGLAND 


REVISITED 


By MARY MALONE 


WENT to England in the summer of 
1947—a Ameri- 
can tourists in Europe were compara- 
tively rare. It the first 
summer of unrestricted travel, a time 


faraway time when 


was post-war 


before the annual exodus from Ameri- 
can shores had gained momentum. And 
the they call it 
“that incomparable summer.” It 


as for weather now 
must 
have been a stinmect like the ( har- 
lotte Bronte spoke of in Jane Eyre: “A 


ovel 


Eng- 


suns so radiant as 


splendid midsummer shone 
land skies so pure 
were then seen in long succession sel 


dom favor, even singly, our wave-girt 
land,’ 

rhe freshine SS ot my English experi 
atter 


only 


has gone 
had 
hoped to remember the museums, the 
but I find I can 
recall only inconsequential things like 


ence nearly Tilt years 


and impressions remain. | 


cathedrals and castles 


the remark of a taxi-driver, a sign in 


a shop window an old inan drinking 
tea outside an almshouse. This is what 
I've kept then, of England, impressions 
like these 

Breakfast in the vast dining room of 
the Strand Palace Hotel A sea 
Nobody talking. Everybody 


with only the 


London 
of silence 
eating away rustle of a 
newspaper to stir the uncomfortable 
quiet An Englishwoman who said 
she could always recognize Americans 
by their shoes The young woman 


who shared « taxi with me my last day 


in London and who looked at my suit 
cases labeled for America, and said wist 
fully, “You're lucky 
What i pity 
shame,” or “That's too bad 

The accounted-for 
nmecss of 
gay 
meadows . The 


People saying 
instead f “What a 
trim 
the 
the 


self-consciousness 


cared for 
fields 


poppies 


and meadows, and 


growing wild in 
restaurants shifting 
with the 


their 


of Americans in 
t} forks to eat 


new right hand 
while the English Use 


left 
The buses with sliding roofs, and the 
Coffee that 
tasted like medicine and tea that tasted 
like heaven The difficulty in 
ting anything cold to drink 


three-wheeled autos 


vet 


Tomato sandwiches. Too many of 


hem. Growing tomatoes seems to be 


Vary Malone is librarian at Jr School 
No. 3, Trenton, N. J. Her manuscript 
won an Honorable Mention in the 
1954-55 Scholastic Teacher Travel 
Story Awards 





The following w from a talk 
delivered hy Howard E. Wilson of 
the Educational Policies Commis 
NEA.) 

1 am 
vhat 


terms of enlarging their personali 


sion 
always imterested to learn 


travel does for teachers in 
enabling them tc be 


etlective 


ties more se 


cure and people after 


travel than the 


Che 


suspect 


were bef re 
ut thing in travel, | 
what the 


learns about the 


impor 
is not individual 
country in which 
he travels but what he has learned 
about 
a result of travel. What 


effective ly 


about his own culture and 


himse If as 


more of us could do 





Why Travel? 


about travel is not to talk so much 
about home as to reinterpret what 
we are at home in the light of our 
exterior experience 

Serious travel Hicreases the mind; 
it has a very great impact on the 
intellectual and cultural develop 
In educa 


ment of the individual 


tion today, educational travel is an 


important element. There are many 


W hic h every 
hut 
has learned 
vhich the 


his 18 


educational tours in 


a good time nobody 
vhat he 


tours in 


on has 
knows exactly 


There are other 





intellectual content is high 
the kind of 


COUrage 


travel we should en 





feat tor amateurs 
the They 

Feeling awfully 
dish of 
the 


considered quite a 


But 


indeed 


gardeners fl rwers! 


are outsize 
lucky to 
breakfast 
kipper 


sag a prunes for 


instead of everlasting 
Being in a first-class railway carriage 
for once—and having it invaded by a 
multitude of third-class passengers com- 
plete with dog. And not a yap out of 
the animal. From the pained looks of 


the first-class passengers, I gathered 


fact there 
ibout the 
nationalized yet 


this unusual, In 


even 


that 


wert 


was 
some mutterings 


railroads not being 
But recently re-reading one of the Lord 
Peter Wimsey Dorothy 
Sayers, | first-class cat 


riage was likewis« 


mysteries of 
that a 
invaded in the 
And that was in the 1920's 

rhe stony silence of passengers facing 
the 
barrier ha 


15-1 


found 


story 


each other in a railway carriage 


varm friendliness once the 
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HE FIRST half of the road from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv turns in and 
around on itself like a huge coiled 
spring. One end is held as by a giant 
hand high up against the tallest peak 
in the mountains of Judah, The other 
end rests on the floor of the plain some 
30 miles below. And from this plain 
to Tel Aviv, the road suddenly uncoils, 
becoming flat and straight 

We left Jerusalem by taxicab at three 
o'clock on a Friday afternoon. The car 
was the same size as American taxis, 
but carried seven passengers and the 
driver, We were all traveling to Tel 
Aviv to spend the Sabbath with our 
families. My husband and I sat in the 
back seat beside a young English wom- 
an, also a tourist, Our knees pressed 
firrnly against the open collapsible hard 
leather benches in front of us. A board 
rested against the two bench-backs to 
bridge the gap, But the space be- 
tween the seats themselves could not 
be closed, Here, a young Israeli cou- 
ple sat with their baby. 

The husband and wife wore the 
khaki shorts and shirt of the country, 
and dusty sandals. As we rode along, 
an empty chicken coop thumped loudly 
and rhythmically on the roof. The baby 
seemed most unhappy about the trip. 
She wailed loudly and incessantly. 

In the front seat, near the driver 
(seat of luxury) sat another Israeli citi- 
zen, an old Hassidic rabbi. Despite 
the great heat, he wore a long black 
silk coat and vest, black faille trousers, 
and a black velvet top hat, The rabbi 
sat and read, oblivious to the view 
and the baby’s wails. The rabbi's full 
beard spread amply across his chest, 
hiding his vest. The wind from the 
open windows sent his long, curled 
earlocks sailing merrily back over his 
shoulders. The young father sat stiffly 
back in his seat so that they would 
not tickle his nose. 

Our taxi turned out of Jerusalem 
and began the long, tortuous descent 
down the serpentine road. The road 
was only a lane and a half in width, 
and the ascending and descending lanes 
of traffic clung precariously to its 


A teacher of Hebrew, Sora Landes 
is second prize winner in Scholastic 
Teacher's 1955-56 Travel Story Awards. 


Taxicab Through Bibleland 


By Sora Landes 


Ancient and modern civilizations meet on a 


90-minute drive through 5,000 years of history 





edges. I sat near the right window, 
near the very edge of the cliff. And 
from my window, the view unfolded 
far below. 

The rolling hills and valleys far be- 
low reminded me of how, as a little 
girl, I stood on the platform of the 
Perisphere at the New York World's 
Fair. There I had watched far below 
(or so it seemed then) a sleeping vil- 
lage awake as the sun touched its hills 
and valleys. And here, on another 
platform, I saw the Holy Land unfold 
below me. Its softly rounded moun- 
tains thrust out of the earth, their 
eroded, rocky tops glowing pink in 
the sun. 

On my right rose the mountain on 
which David killed Goliath. I could 
imagine the young boy stooping over 
the wadi and selecting a smooth, pink 
stone. Carefully he slipped it into his 
slingshot, and then carefully he aimed 
and swung... Behind Goliath’s moun- 
tain and far away on the horizon lay 
a brown bank of clouds—the fields of 
Moab. Now I could see Ruth, stand- 
ing straight and unflinching, looking at 
the alien, mountainous land before 
her. Then she turned, her eyes soft, 
and said; “Whither thou goest, I shall 
sas 
As we wound round and round on 
the coils of the road, so had the cara- 
vans of yore on the ancient footpath 
underlying this road. Gaily decorated 
camels, mules, and donkeys, bearing 
baskets of offerings on their backs, 
had clung also to the edge of these 
cliffs. Slowly they had worked their 
way up, up toward Jerusalem and the 
Temple. And as the caravans trudged 
wearily upward, gay voices of men, 
women, and children had rung out in 
song: “A song of the Ascenders: When 
God returned us to Zion we were as 
dreamers. .” And far above them 
on the walls of the city, had stood the 
white-clad priests with outstretched 
arms to greet the ascenders. 

I was a dreamer too. Here below 
me, spread out a wide, dry wadi—the 
wadi Sorek. This wadi pierces from the 
pink hills of Judah to the fertile, black 
lowlands of the South. Here Samson 
had lived. In my daydream, I could 
see him silently stalking the foothills 
bearing on his back the gates of Gaza. 











Israel Govt. Tourist Office 
Young tourists explore area of Mt. Zion. 
Old city walls are seen in background. 


I awoke rudely from my dreams of 
the past to the harsh realities of the 
present, For now as the coils of the 
spring became looser, I spotted rusted 
skeletons of tanks lining the road. And 
there, at the turn, a yard to the right 
of the road, lay a tangle of barbed 
wire and a sign: “Stop! Frontier!” I 
grew jumpy and squirmed on my seat 
as the road turned sharply to avoid 
the frontier. All my visions of the past 
were gone. For this was a frontier un- 
like others. It does not separate coun- 
tries; it severs a land in two. It is a 
frontier that cannot be crossed. Beyond 
this barrier, in Bethlehem, lies Rachel's 
tomb—Rachel who wept for her chil- 
dren in exile. 

We were riding rapidly now on the 
smooth straight road; the frontier sign 
was out of sight. But I still felt uneasy. 

And then the old rabbi whose ear- 
locks flapped ridiculously in the wind 
restored me to peace. He reached out 
his hand and flipped on the knob of 
the car radio. And over Kol Yisrael 
(the Voice of Israel) a man’s voice 
rolled out in rich Hebrew consonants 
broadcasting the pre-Sabbath Talmud 
lesson. With a beatific smile on his 
face, the old rabbi followed the text 
in his book. His fingers lovingly traced 
the old words. The family stopped 
chatting, and the baby ceased wailing. 
The wisdom of the past filled our car, 
and we absorbed it. The harsh cruel- 
ties of the present were submerged 
for awhile. For the old wise rabbi, who 
lived in the present while learning 
from the past, had restored to me the 
magic of the past. Our taxi rolled 
smoothly on to Tel Aviv. All about us 
stretched the plains of the Holy Land, 
the oldest and newest of lands, the 
past and present synthesized. In the 
hour and a half it took to go from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv, we re-lived 
5,000 years of history.e 


(For information on Israel travel, 
write Israel Government Tourist Of- 
fice, 574 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 








ENGLAND REVISITED 





Continued from page 13-T | 


been broken down. . . . The realization 
that to most Britons there are only two 
laces, geographically speaking, in the 
U. S.—New York and California. 

The very polite taxi-driver who almost 
ran me down—my fault for forgetting 


that right is left in England—and who | 


said in a conversational tone, “Will you 
look where you're going?” . . . The sign 
in an Oxford window: “Fountain 
controlled.” 

The frowsy cosmopolitanism of Ox- 
ford: nuns on bicycles, Negroes from 


pens 


the Gold Coast, Indian girls in saris, | 


English dons with patches on the 
elbows. The high pitch of the female 
English voice, and the English habit 
of ending remarks in a meaningless 
question ... The realization that you're 
marked as American—as if you 
weren't already “Do 


you have a pencil?” instead of “Have 


when you Say 


you a pencil?” 


Keen on Bronte? 


well-mannered children. Com- 


The 
pared to ours, what paragons of be 
havior they seem The attendant 


at the British Museum who said to me, 


‘Are you keen on Charlotte Bronte?” 
when I asked to see her letters, and 
who thereupon revealed that his grand 
mother and C. B. had gone to school 
together. The important place of 
films in English life. They take ow 
American movies seriously Fish 


everywhere The immense depth 


ol the London underground 


The lovely town of Bath, and its 
Crescent of stately golden yellow 
stone houses, in one of which Jane 
Austen lived Cattle grazing on the 
wide lawns of Blenheim Palace, 
Churchill's ancestral home . The 


narrowness of the Thames as it weaves | 


through Oxfordshire, and the gay little 
steamers that take you from Oxford to 
first flat 
greenery 


Abingdon, showing 
meadows then 
with fairy-tale glimpses of charming 


you 
and tangled 
stone houses standing by the river 
The thinness of their magazines and 
newspapers, and the preponderance of 
space given to sports in the popular 
press. ... The reverence accorded roy- 
alty. Nobody would dream of poking 
fun at them do at Presi 
dents The conviction that if you're 


as we our 
a woman, you're much better off in the 
im 4 


vet achieved in Britain 


Equal pay for equal work isn’t 
Women teach 
ers receive considerably less than men 
teachers. 

Another conviction—that although we 
read avidly everything English visitors 
to our shores Say about us the English 
don’t much care about what Americans 


say of them.e 
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Minuesola 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 


FIRST TERM 






SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 

INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


SECOND TERM 


14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletinwrite Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 
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Bike a thrilling TWA trip 


to faraway places ! 










Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Pian“! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA's “Time Pay 


Plan” includes hotel expenses and 
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© “Time Pay Plan” Tours 
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other costs as well as your round 
trip fare on TWA's famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 
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TWA Air World Tours 
Avenue, New York 17 


Ph D., Director 
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See ITALY 
by Bus 


By RENA M. HAMELFARB 


It's exciting and comfortable travel at 


bargain rates, with surprises at every turn 


OULD you like to join in the songs 

and dances of an Italian village 
fiesta, and then sit under the trees and 
listen to a guitarist, with giant curled 
mustachios, strum out local folk melo 
dies? 

If so, tour Italy by bus. It’s exciting 
comfortable travel at bargain rates 
with surprises at turn. CIAT 
buses reach almost every corner of the 
land 
lingual hostess, reclining seats, and your 
pick of 


corner of the 


every 


each on complete with multi 


from 
tact 
of Italy is so exten 


trave ling companions 
every 


CIAT 


sive that 


globe In 
bus coverage 
you can map out 
strikes 


take unlimited stopovers. Only by bus 


your ww 


itinerary as it your faney and 
do you uncover all the colorful details 
of the countryside and people 


My first 


Venice run was 


Rome to 
In that oasis of 


stopover on the 
Assisi 
preserved medieval antiquity the spirit 
of St. Francis seems as alive today as 
centuries ago when he trod the narrow 
streets. | had come to Assisi alone, but 
for long. This was my 
introduction to the spontaneous wel- 
come most Italians extend. No one tells 
you what to see, or where to go—they 


I wasn't alone 


escort you personally 
The  teen-aged where I 
lunched insisted it would be his “pleas 


waiter 


ure” to show me the “Chateau,” as he 
called it, Frederick 
Barbarossa during his conquering sweep 


constructed — by 


A. Drege, EP T.. Rome 
Folk pipers in Roman square are one of 
many colorful scenes throughout Italy. 


south. Rather than take the road, we 
climbed the hillside paths, shooing 
away the grazing sheep. 

If you see Italy by CIAT bus, the 
company is the first to dispe! any feel- 
ing you might have of being a stranger 
in a foreign land. When you arrive in 
a town, the 
representative 


bus hostess or the local 
briefs what to 
see and what tours are available. The 


you on 


buses also deliver passengers to their 
hotels 


atmosphere and layout of the town 


This provides a preview of th 


If you extend just a bit of your own 
friendliness as you ride along, the drives 
and hostess adopt you into the family 

beyond the call of 
On the way to Flor 
ence, for instance, the driver found out 
there. He not 
only chose the Hotel Savov for me, but 


with courtesies far 
their paid seTVICE 

I had no reservations 
got out to introduce me to the manager 
with paternal urging that I be 


taken care of as a lone woman in this 
masculine land 


well 


Gershwin en Route 


Along the long flat stretch into 
Venice, I sat up front with American 
popular music coming over the radio 
in English—the Gershwin and Rodgers 
variety. It was an hilarious hour that 
transcended language barriers as I tried 
to translate the lyrics rapidly into 
French to satisfy the driver's curiosity 
about our songs. When the bus halted 
at the point in Venice where the gon 
dolas take over, I wasn’t met by the 
people with whom I was scheduled to 
stay and did not yet know. The hostess 
was worried that I might get lost in my 
fractured Italian, took her 
time after a tiring day's ride to help 


and own 
me locate them 

Incidentally, these chic, young host 
esses are extremely talented. It’s soon 
evident that they are diplomats serving 
the multitude of nationalities who flock 
to Italy. In addition 
visers and even nursemaids, they are 
trained, educated guides. In a mini 
mum of five languages they point out 
more historic with facts 
about each than any library ever re- 
vealed to me. Without them, you might 
know that the pleasantly pic- 


to acting as ad 


spots more 


never 


turesque shores of Lake Trasimeno once 
a major defeat of the Ro 
mans by Hannibal and his elephants 


witnessed 


or that you cruise among the haunts of 
Petrarch in Arezzo 

Just as you must walk the streets of 
any city to see the sights, so you have 
to travel the 
the land 
of the 


generations of artists and writers have 


byways to gain a feel of 
Winding around the curve 


lusean hills you understand why 


immortalized Florence and the verdant 
Arno Valley 
to Venice 


from Florence 
3,000 feet 
high in the Apennines, and descend to 
the level of the Adriatic Sea at Ra 
venna 

In Ravenna the bus took us first to 
the Church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 
where the mosaics are reputed to be 
most 
priceless. The church was built in the 
early sixth century by Theo loric the 
Great, King of the Ostrogoths, as a 
cathedral of the pagan Arian sect, and 
converted into a Roman Catholic 
Church in 560 A, D. 


As we came into the center of town, 


In one day 


you climb nearly 


among the world’s ancient and 


the main square was alive with flags 
and decorations. It happered to be the 
anniversary of Dante’s death. Only then 
did I learn from the hostess that the 
impressive tribute to the im 
mortal poet in Florence is an empty 
mark of respect. He actually lies buried 
in a spartan mausoleum in little Ra 


marble 


venna. It seems that Dante was exiled 
from Florence in his youth and, despite 
repeated lures from the city in late 
years, he would never return 
These are some of the manifold de 
lights of touring Italy by bus. My too 
brief stay was so enriching that, for me 
it defies all Baedeker listings. I 
only that I want to go back to the wine 
festival at Frescati; to bask in the sun 
of one of the most beautiful harbors in 
the world at Naples and to look down 
at the Forum by moonlight when th 
ruins seem to become whole and imagi 


nation peoples the buildings with all 


know 


the pageantry of history and myth.e 
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> For the “red 


SC hedule 


carpet treatment In 
on the fes 
Tops this year: Mozart 
(200th birthday cele 
Holland 


George Ber 


Europe yourself 
tival 
Year in 


bration ) 


circuit 
Austria 
Rembrandt 
350th anniversary), the 
nard Shaw Centenary in Ireland 
In Austria, 
(June) and Salzburg 
Aug. ) 
and 


Year in 


programs at Vienna 
July 21 through 
head a long list of gala music 
festivals, At 


magnificent Rijksmuseum 


drama Amsterdam's 
you can see 
Rembrandt paintings from all over the 
world in a special show from spring to 
late fall, and at Rotterdam 
of Rembrandt etchings. I 
playgoer, you can revel in the Irish An 
with the 


an exhibit 
youre a 


Tostal celebration of 
Shaw Film 
special Abbey Theatre program, and a 
National Pageant all scheduled for May 
Some 
nounced recently 
$1,245 
to Salzburg 


spring 


and Drama Festival, a 


tempting European tours an 
“European Capitals 
July 1—Aug. 17 
Festival 


under 


tour for with 


visit and a two 
week summet 


Innsbruck 


'yrol. Information about this 


course Univ. of 


auspices) in the Austrian 
and other 


Laborde 
New 


interesting programs—from 
rravel Service, 1776 
York 19 
“Music 
$1,072 


reuth 


Broadway 


63 days for 
to Salzburg Bay 
Led by 


music 


Festivals Tour 


with visits 
ind Edinburgh festivals 

Hunter College 
Offered by Transmarine 


New York 36 


chairman of 
department 
5300 Fifth Ave 
Drama and theatre $1,695 
July 3 Salzburg, Bayreuth 
ind Edinburgh festivals. From Bailey 
419 Boviston St., Bos 


lours 
tour for 


Aug. 30 


James & Gordon 
ton, Mass 

Art tow $1,375. Excel 
lent program, sponsored by Univ. of 
\labama. Write to Richard B 
Drawer F, University, Ala 

(Coming: March 8 Scholastic Teacher 
vith World Guide 


list of studs 


73 days for 
Free 


Man 


to Summer Study, a 

tours and a “Festival Fore 
ist.” ) 

> Something we'd like to see on your 
aids do you 

Teacher? Tell 

spec ial interests in 


travel—l S 


Pype of travel 


what travel 


vant to find in Scholastic 


poste ard is 


is about your 
|. Areas of 


Kurope? 2 


Canada 
individual] 
tour 


study vaca 


how tos yf 


" group package 


ions—cruises? 3 he 


ravel—documents. currenc\ tipping? 
> If you'll be driving a car abroad, vou 
might well be 


Automobile As 
of guide books 


best “paying passenger” 
me of the American 


ociations fine series 





available to AAA members only, through 
their local clubs. Motoring Abroad 

Travel Guide 10 new 
city maps in a 1956 expanded edition 
to be published late this month. Com 


adds 


to Lurope 


pre hensive information car pure hase 


or rental routes 


documents required 
hotels 
shopping currency. Not so well known 
Vexico by Motor 
Motoring in 


1955) 


and suggested tours restaurants 
but equally valuable 

1955-56 edition) 
Central and South 


and 
America (late 
> Two for the price of one: British and 
lrish Railways’ economical “Thrift Tow 
Ticket” for 1,000 miles of rail travel 
$20 third class, $30 first 
covers train travel in lreland, too 

More British Railways 


Last year its special “Car Sleeper 


( lass now 


news trom 
trains 
proved popular with auto drivers. So 
fact, that three 
these trains will whisk 
their 
overnight berths) from London to Scot 
A. N 


popular in times as 


many ot tired 


motorists and cars (in separate 


land this summer 


> Where is this famous door? To the 
first five keen-eyed reader-travelers who 
identify our ‘mystery photo,” we'll send 
Dell's New World Atlas. Postcards must 
be postmarked no later than midnight, 
February 16. Mail your entry to: Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, New York. 


we MOUNT RUSHMORE 
so oo BLACK TEELES secon reser 


So long as the earth turns and the sun shines, majestic Mount 
Rushmore will tell of America’s greatness. Shaped in imperishable 
granite, this mightiest of Man's sculptures brings a quick rush 

of reverent pride to every American who stands before it. 

This summer, for sure, see Mt. Rushmore, see the Passion Play, 
relive the frontier where the West still lives. Vacation and /ove it 
in the highest mountains east of the Rockies—the beautiful 


Black Hills of South Dakota. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 

A. B. PANKOW, Publicity Director, PIERRE, 50. DAK. 
Please send FREE color folder on the Black Hills vocotioniand. 




















Each day our students are flooded 


with sounds and images 


spewing out of the mass media. 
How can we teach them to... 


Listen 
to 


Understand 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


EARNING to listen well and intelli 
L gently is one of the newest of the 
accepted aims in the English curricu 
lum, But you ask, do you 
go about teaching students the art of 
good listening? 

Over a to three-day period | 
found I could teach several of my 11th 
English how, 
first, to get ready to listen, and, sec 
ondly, to associate sound with sight. 
Here's the went about 
study 

FIRST DAY: The foundation had 
been laid months before when we first 
discussed mass media. Scarcely a week 
passes when I don’t use a film to start 
a discussion about some aspect of mo- 
tion pictures, radio, TV, or newspapers. 
So this day it didn’t seem overly diffi- 
cult to impress upon my youngsters that 
listening was important in their lives 


how may 


two 


year classes precisely 


way we our 


Fiddle De Dee 


When students saw the projector set 
up and ready to go they asked what 
the film was about. I told them the 
title, Fiddle De Dee, bet not much 
more, except that I was going to run it 
twice, the first time without sound, the 
second with sound 

Between runnings, | suggested they 
jot down any “meaning” they got from 
the film. Fiddle De Dee is an attempt 
to coordinate abstractly the song Listen 
to the Mocking Bird with moving ab- 
stract color forms. My purpose was to 
«how that attentive listening can change 


Stanley Selomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. §. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) is a contributing 
editor of Scholastic Teacher 


Nat'l Film Board of Canada 


Abstract films challenge students’ abilities to listen 
as well as view. (Above photo from Begone Dull Care.) 


the meaning of whatever 
the screen. 

The film, without caused 
quite a discussion. What was it? “Just 
flashing lines figures, not 
understandable,” said one youngster 
“It's meaningless,” was the tenor of 
most comments. (Incidentally | was 
interested in some of the interpreta 
tions of symbols that flashed on the 
screen: Fiddle De Dee is an excellent 
“projective” tool to use for guidance 
purposes. It could be regarded a: a 
motion picture version of the Rorschach 
test.) 

After I ran the film a second time, 
with sound, comments were specific 
and to the point. “The song makes the 
colors fun to watch.” “I enjoyed the 
movie much more when | heard the 
song.” “The colors are beautiful, set to 
the rhythm of the music.” “The film 
seemed shorter and more interesting.’ 
Some laughed at this showing, indi- 
cating they were enjoying the combi- 
nation of sound and movement 

Homework for the following day was 
to fill out a “Listening Chart” with the 
following headings: Time, Where, Con 
ditions, To Whom | Was Listening, 
What Was Right or Wrong About My 
Listening Habit. I suggested that the 
chart cover the hours from 7 to 9 p.m. 

SECOND DAY: I asked several of 
the students to read aloud their listen- 
ing charts. In the discussion I did not 
permit a youngster to use such words 
as “was listening attentively” or 
not listening” to describe what was 
right or wrong about his listening 
habits. Instead, he had to describe just 
how his body was turned. 

The class heard comments such as 
these: “I facing Mom.” “Il 


appears on 
sound 


and crazy 


“was 


was was 


talking to Mom at the same time my 
girl friend was talking to me.” “I looked 
at Dad while he spoke.” “I was trying 
to comb my hair while my brother was 
talking.” “I should have turned to my 
sister.” 

The class agreed on the following 
points about good listening habits: 

1. Look at the 
talking to you. 2. Stop whatever you're 
doing when someone talks to you. 3. 
One person at a time should speak 
not both at once. 4. The person talking 
should be close to you. 5. Ask the per 
sor to talk slower if he is talking too 
fast. 

These habits of listening readiness 
apply to the mass media, we decided 
Of course you can't ask the actor or 
commentator to “slow down,” but the 
first four points apply to TV, film, and 
personal conversation. 

In TV and film, above all, listening 
readiness is the first step toward get- 
ting the most out of sight and sound. 

Today, youngsters must know how 
to achieve this kind of readiness. The 
nature of the mass media demands it. 
They 


assimilate 


person when he 1S 


select and 
with 


they hear precisely at the same mo 


must be ready to 


what they see what 


ment. To do this successfully they must 
be “ready,” and that’s where our job 
of teaching comes in. 

(Some films and filmstrips I use in 
Young America’s 
Motion Pictures, Radio, Television, and 
History of Communication; Popular 
You and Your Newspaper; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ News 
paper Story, Printing Through the Ages, 
and Making Books; Eye Gate's Modern 
Means of Communication; International 


Film Bureau's Fiddle De Dee.)e 


class: Newspapers, 


Science s 
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““Now_| can 
AFFORD TO 
“TRAVEL 


Ashridge, HBerkiameted 


Dormitory Deluxe: Weekend students at Ashridge, Hertfordshire, live in this 
mansion with battlements, mullioned windows, acres of lawns, garden, park. 


Summer Study Deluxe 


we» you like to weekend in a 
magnificent old English country 
house—the sort you've read about in 
Jane Austen’s or Henry James’ novels 

while with new-found British 
you discuss a topic dear to your heart? 
Or would you like a month at Cannes 
on the Riviera, polishing your French, 
yourself on a 
beach—and all this, with room and 
meals, at a mere $2.60 a day? Which 
ever you prefer, all you need do to 
enjoy either (or both) of these pros 
pects is to sign up as a student abroad 
this summer. 


friends 


sunning shimmering 


Perhaps you hadn't thought of going 
to college during your vacation in 
Britain. But did you know of the many 
stimulating weekend courses offered in 
historic country houses (some of them 
dating back to Plantagenet times) now 
given over to adult education? At one 
of these country house 


colleges you 


hear lectures (in social studies per 


art). take 
part in discussion groups which give 


haps, or literature, o1 and 


you the opportunity to meet English 
people with similar interests. “Extras” 
tennis, riding, golf or swimming. 

At one of the 
house centers, Ashridge 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 
from 


best known country 
College near 
(30 


weekend in 


miles 
the 
kind of mansion that tourists ordinarily 


London), you 
Ashridge courses take 
up such subjects as Modern Drama, 
Asia and the West, or Radio and TV, 
ind cost about $10.50 for a complete 
weekend. Your 


wouldn't occupy 


lecturer might be a 
University of London expert—or a pro 
ducer of operas at Covent Garden or 
Sadler's Wells. 

Courses elsewhere may be even less 
expensive. At Urchfont Manor in Wilt- 
shire a weekend of studying, say, Dylan 
Thomas, costs all of $5.40 

These summer 
in length from a v 


short courses range 


eekend to two weeks 


or more, and require no prerequisites. 
A few of the country house colleges: 
Attingham Park (Shropshire), Lamb- 
ton Castle (Durham), Crofton Grange 
Pendley Manor (Hertfordshire), 

Hall (Yorkshire), Canford 
(Dorset). You'll find 
listed in “British 
Courses 1956,” available 
next month. Write to: Student Travel 
Officer, British Travel Association, 336 
Madison Ave., New York 17. In Britain, 
you can get details from the National 
Institute of Adult Education, 35 Queen 
Anne St., London, W.1. 

On the Riviera, 600 miles south, the 
International College at Cannes is de 
signed especially for foreign students. 
Here 
meet not only the French but students 
the world. Of last sum 
mer's 900 students, the largest groups 
hailed from Italy, Belgium, Britain and 
Norway, but students also arrived from 


and 
Grantley 
Manor 


courses 


these 
Summer 
Schools and 


youll have an opportunity to 


from all over 


Czechoslovakia and Uruguay 
Month-long classes vary from begin 
ning vocabulary to advanced study of 
French and 
the 


visiting 


and literature 
faculty members of 
Aix-Marseille on 
Modest 


four 


language 
are given by 
University of 
lecturers. tuition 
$12 for 


weeks 


fees, about 
$20 for eight 
use of the 
Add $2.60 a 
dormitory room and board, and anothes 
$10 on a program of weekend 
excursions to inland Provence, the Cote 


weeks or 
include 
day for 


private beach 


so for 
d'Azur, and Corsica 


Ready to this 
session? Write to 


incredible 
M. Marcel 
Gautier, Secretaire General du College 
International, 4 bis, Montee Carabacel 
Nice. Or you can get information about 
this other French 
summer schools from the French Cul- 
tural Services, French Embassy, 972 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21. Bulletin 
available in March A.N 


enroll in 
summer 


course and many 





| 
| 


SC hool’s 


Thanks to The Rainbow — 
Pan Am's popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan 


@ Comes summer, tight budgets 
need not stay teachers from for- 
eign travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later’’ Plan 
... pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 
Hundreds of school systems now 
offer academic credit for educa- 
tional travel —in and out of foreign 
classrooms. In many cases the 
cost is income tax deductible. 
Organize a Clipper* group of 
15 and you go free! For details 
about this or “‘Pay-Later’’ or the 
new 1956 edition of ‘Adventures 
in Education,’’ write to: George 
Gardner, Educational Director, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City1,N.Y. “oY ru'On 


World's Most Experienced Airline 
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FLY to EUROPE 


and drive a 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Both for 
only $585 Each Person 


Our surprisingly low price is per person in 
perty of two (less tor three aud sou). 
*rice includes: Round trip to Europe by 
regularly scheduled airline and 3 weeks’ 
rental (2,500 miles) of 1955-56 Volkswagen, 
car insurance, international car document«. 
You can have the Volkswagen for any 
length of time, Our European travel ex- 
pers are glad to plan itineraries, make 
otel reservations. 


Write jor Polder 87-2 
AUTOURIST 


TOUR EUROPE 
ON A BUDGET— 


in the peak summer season! 


Year after year teachers, students and smart 
people on a budget choose Transmarine 
‘opulae Tours, They’ ‘re designed to give 
ou the most for your money. Visit England, 
folland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy and France .. . travel on the Continent 
by private motorcoach . . . stay at carefully- 
selected hotels. And attend the theatre in 
London, opera in Paris and Rome. Well- 
known tour leaders, Frequent sailings on 
popular ships, June 8 to July 21. Shipboard 
orientation and language programs. Some 
tours also include worldfamous music 
‘ectivals, others visit Seandinavia or Spain. 
Write for Folder 8 describing all these 
tours, choose yours now while summer 
reservations are still available. 


42 days, from $924 


Your Travel Agent or 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36,N.Y. © OXferd 5-4460 


Southern California 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—gradvote and under gradvate. 


409 Filth Ave., “uy 2-2492 


activities Comfortable rooms available on ond 
neor the ? limete is delightful. 


Fer BULLETIN, write te Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 











AROUND WORLD *-=" 
oe 


See more... spend less, Write fer booklet 6. 


Europ 0 60 007 om $499 Py 


Veter trips from De incl. steamer Also college 
redit tripe Ne greater value anywhere 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
"Por the Young of all Ages” 
545 Oth Ave. WY. 17, Dept. L, MU 2-6864 


See the Free Materials Coupon 
on page 22-T 





Teleguide 


The Day Lincoln Was Shot 


Feb. 11, CBS-TV, 9:30-11:00 p.m. EST 


OOD FRIDAY, April 14, 1865. This 

is The Day Lincoln Was Shot, the 
title of a scrupulously documented TV 
account of events surrounding the 
assassination of our Civil War Presi- 
dent. The dramatic impact of television 
is sure to impress your students with 
the tragedy of Lincoln’s death and its 
significance. 

Script writer Jim Bishop records 
hourly happenings, beginning with 
Lincoln's arrival at his desk at 7:00 
am., leading to John Wilkes Booth’s 
firing of the fatal shot at the Ford 
Theatre shortly after 10:00 p.m. 

“Youll never be the actor your 
father was,” Booth was chided just 
before the killing. “When I leave the 
stage, I will be the most famous man 
in America,” Booth retorted. Fancying 
himself the South’s hero, he did not 
see how purposeless was his act. 

Bishop sketches the confusion and 
sorrow of the people when they learn 
of Lineoln’s mortal injury, and he 
shows us a masterful Secretary of War 
Stanton who takes charge while the 


President lies dying. Next follows the 
crippled Booth’s attempted flight to 
the South, ending the narrative at 7:22 
the following morning when Lincoln 
dies. A “postscript” tells what hap- 
pened to the tragedy’s characters. 


CLASS PROJECTS 

1. Compare Bishop's book The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot (Teen Age Book 
Club selection for Feb.) with P. V. D 
Stern’s The Man Who Killed Lincoln 
(Dell), which focuses on the high 
drama of the assassination; draw a 
parallel between this event and the 
death of Julius Caesar. 

2. Why not produce your own tape- 
recorded version of Lincoln’s death 
and compare it with the professional 
presentation? These exercises should 
inspire research on Civil War events 
and generate interest in questions such 
as: Why was Washington City called 
a perfect setting for intrigue? What 
effect did Lincoln's death have upon 
reconstruction?—BARBARA JELINEK, Me- 
morial Jr. H. S., Lansing, Il. 





How I 


WO units we take up during the 
first week of school are 1. How im- 
portant is communication in everyday 
living? and, 2. What would you like 
to learn in English this year? 
Communication: “Describe what one 
day of living without any communica- 
tion—no reading, no speaking, no writ- 
ing—would be.” So reads our assign- 
ment. Suppose you, the teacher, enter 
into the classwork? No morning paper, 
no “good mornings,” no signals at all. 
In the stillness of this sober think- 
ing, the English teacher is given her 
greatest opportunity to inspire her 
students to learn to read better, to 
think more clearly, to speak more dis- 
tinctly, and to write more concisely. 
She can impress upon their minds how 
much they have already learned and at 


Claudia Rosenbaum, 
Fourth Street Junior H. S., North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is an Honorable Men- 
tion winner in the “How I Teach Dur- 
ing the First Week of School” contest. 
The above article is condensed from 
her manuscript 


teacher at the 





Teach... 


the same time challenge them with 
how much more there is to learn 
about this business of communicating 
thoughts to others. They'll agree readily 
that the more they know about Eng- 
lish, the easier the task of putting 
across their ideas will be. 

What they want to learn: You'll be 
surprised when you read what they 
really want to learn. You'll discover 
that they do want to learn the parts 
of speech, to diagram sentences, write 
letters, learn to converse, read good 
books, write for the school paper, meet 
people and be able to talk to them 
easily, and to use good English. You'll 
smile when you read that many of 
them want to learn to love their teach 
ers, especially their English teacher. 

—C.aupia RosEnBAUM 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Book on Word Origins 
Easy, interesting, self-explenctery 
Price $1.00 
Free Semple Lesson on Request 
MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO. 
916 E. 46th &. indianapolis 3, ind. Bex 6375 

















Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 9 


3:15 p.m. (NBC) Weekday: Helen Hayes’ 
daily dramatic series. (New time.) The 
daily reading selection has been moved 
ahead to 2:15 p.m 


FEBRUARY 10 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“The Heart of Mary Lincoln,” a play 
in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln's 
birthday 

7:50 p.m. (MBS) Special Edition: Mon.. 
Wed., Fri. Harold Huber is currently 
examining the many factors permitting 
Communist-inspired terror to spread 
westward throughout Equatorial Africa. 
30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Watch 
for important experimental drama on 
this revived series, brilliantly started 
as the “Columbia U. Workshop.” 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 11 


12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: Highlights of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts’ annual meeting 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “The 
Wizard of Menlo Park on Thomas 
Edison 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Haydn's “Symphony No. 104 in D major 
(London Symphony); Sibelius’ tone 
poem, “The Oceanides, Op. 73"; Mil- 
haud’s “Suite Francaise 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Paul Gregory's production of Jim Bish- 
op’s “The Day Lincoln Was Shot.” Jack 
Lemmon as John Wilkes Booth; Ray- 
mond Massey as the President; Lillian 
Gish as Mrs. Lincoln; Charles Laughton, 
narrator. Bishop recalled that he first 
became interested in Lincoln in the 
third grade when he heard him des- 
cribed as “a great, sad man with a 
beard, a man who tried to keep brothers 
from killing each other and was, him- 
self, killed.” Twenty-five years of re- 
earch produced 28 fat notebooks, one 
for each of the hours from 7 a.m 
through 7 a.m. of the fateful day, with 
extra ones labeled “The Conspirators,” 
The Lincoln Family,” and “Washing- 
ton City—Era.” Bishop's book on Lin- 
coln has already sold more than 2 
million copies in America. Encourage 
your students to see the TV play, then 
read the book; show them how a book 
s translated to the TV medium. (See 
the Teleguide for the play on the fac- 
ing page.) 

11:00 p.m. (MBS) Coming Events with 
Hardy Burt (premiere): Forecasts of 
American political life. Fifteen minutes 
weekly 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 12 


11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Eye on New York: 
A weekly report on life in the nation’s 
largest city. Good for civics and social 
problems courses March 5: George 
Gershwin profile 

11:30 a.m (CBS-TV ) Camera Three: Folk- 
songs of the Forty-niners 

12:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip 
Chinatown, New York 

30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic 
Haydn's “Symphony in E-flat major 
(the “Dvum Roll”); Beethoven's “Violin 
Concerto in D major, 9p. 61," Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Elizabeth Snake 
dling of poisonous 
venom, and use of 
ture of anti-venin 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 


Parade: “Port 
Park showing han- 
nakes, extraction of 
venom in manufac- 


Zoo 


Omnibus: The late 


James Agee, poet-novelist-scenarist, 
left as one of his greatest achievements 
this feature length film edited from a 
series, ‘Mr. Lincoln,” commissioned and 
produced by the Ford Foundation’s 
Radio TV Workshop. Mr. Agee based 
his story largely on Carl Sandburg’s 
Pulitzer Prize, multi-volume biography 
of Lincoln. An excellent Decca record- 
ing, DL 8515, is available: Agnes Moore- 
head reads Rosemary Benet’s poem 
“Nancy Hawks.” (She returns to earth 
100 years after her death to inquire 


Lincoln, 


scene from Mr. 
James Agee’s film on Omnibus, CBS-TV. 


A classroom 


about Abe success.) The recording 
also includes Carl Sandburg reading 
his prose and poetry on Lincoln; Walter: 
Huston reading Edwin Markham’s, 
Vachel Lindsay's, and Walt Whitman's 
poems on the man; Orson Welles por 
trays Lincoln delivering the Gettysburg 
ind Second Inaugural addresses. See 
The Lincoln Reader (Pocket Books 
We) 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “D: 
Pinel Unchains the Insane.” A Parisian 
joctor pioneers in humanitarian treat 
nent of the insane. Feb. 19: “Surrende: 
it Corregidor Feb 26 Comstock 
Silver” Strike 

10 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: Oscar Wilde The Importance of 
Being Ernest The teens are tradi 
tionally a period of rebellion. That fact 
prepares your students emotionally for 
an understanding of this play. Indeed 
an analysis of the superficiality of the 
rebellion in this work of literature may 
reveal to them something of the nature 
of their own rebellion. DISCUSSION 
QUESTIONS l Are any of the main 
character memorable a ndividuals? 
Would any main character's dialogue 
be unsuitable for any other? Would you 
say, then, that Wilde's chief talent is 
for characterization, original plot, or 
dialogue”? 2. Does Wilde deal with any 
particular social class? Give evidence 
3. What are Algernon’s views on mar 
riage before he meets Cecily”? What ars 
his views on relatives? What is Lady 
Bracknell’s attitude toward those in 
her social circle? What is Gwendolen’s 
attitude toward social conventions such 
as formal proposals of marriage, weath- 
er conversations, parental respect? What 


s Jack's feeling about his dubious 
birth? What purpose do “Ernest” and 
“Bunburying” serve? 4. Do these atti- 
tudes and opinions tell you anything 
about Wilde's feeling about this social 
class? 5. Does Algernon change his 
views on marriage’ How is Jack's dubi- 
ous birth compensated? How is Gwen- 
dolen’s disagreement with her mother 
resolved” How serious is the rebellion 
noted in the play? Does the pat resolu 
tion lessen the impact of the earlier 
critical dialogue? MARY HAZARD 
Two important teaching aids: “The 
Portable Oscar Wilde” ‘Vikin= &'"%) 
contains this play and “Salome” (a re- 
cent “Omnibus” production), “The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray,” letters, ess y 
sayings. Angel Records (38 W. 48th St 
New York 36) have the John Cieloud 
version of the play, record #3504, LP 


FEBRUARY 13 


(NBC-TV) Home: “The Young 
a study by Howard Whitman 
on children’s heart dis- 


MONDAY 


11:00 a.m 
Cardiac 
medical editor 
eases 

8:15 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: En 
courage your class to listen to RCA 
Victor's “Musical History of the Boston 

and Pops,” LP record sell 

ing for 98¢. Milton Cross narrates the 
history of the two organizations, using 
from the Symphony 

Record #SRL 


Symphony 


musical selection 
75 year of existence 
12-11 
30 p.m 
Risé Stevens 
Feb. 27: Thomas L 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
“The Longest 135 
iarcotics addiction 
‘ABC) Lincoln Day Address: Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon 


(ABC-TV) 
Feb. 20: Cesare 
Thomas 
Medical 
Day on 


Voice of Firestone 
Siepi 


Horizons 
breaking 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 14 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Playwrights '56; Mann 
Rubin's “Return to Cassino lere a 
uperior teachable, original teleplay 
Joe Neville return with fh wife and 
on to the place where he had 
brother die in battle ten years ago. He 
meets the German doctor who, Joe 
thinks let his brother die. The 
men and their young sons get trapped 


n the basement ofl i battle-ruing 
iouse that the boy 


een his 


two 


have been search 
hatred of the German docto: 
bitterne durin 


their rescue, TI 


ng Joe 
lares into inhuman 
the period before 
pla xamine basic emotions nate 
forgetfulness or forgiveness, love, re 
bution, guilt, and other feelings ar 
by war and the memory of war 
The play, like all good works of 
many levels. Ask your 
to explain the symbolism of 
basement, the ruin the model wi 
plane, the boys, the dividing line 
the basement floor. Cassino een as a 
place of beauty and a place of carnage 
How does this ambivalence paralle 
Joe's final awareness that uilt and 
evil are not black and white, bu’ are 
complicated affairs demanding hun | 
rather than arrogance’ If there 
ingle English teacher left 
that TV can produce excellent 
it to himself and his profession 
play with h 


noves on 


dent 


wnd ra | jubt 
drama 
he owe 
to see and discu th 


cla 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 15 


7:30 pm. (ABC-TV) Disneyland Our 
Unsung Villain Disney argument 
that it takes villains a Vell as heroe 
to make a good story. Feb. 22 Davy 
Crockett and River Pirate (repeat) 
Feb. 29 Water Bird nature film 


Nationel Redio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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TRAVEL AND EARN 
College Credit 


During the surmmer of 1956. Western Illinois 
State College in cooperation with the National 
Education Association and the Iilinots Educa- 
tion Association, is offering nine excellent 
itineraries to teachers for which college credit 
(areduate or undergraduate) will be granted 


1. Boston, Quebec, Niegore Falls (Bus) 
2. Britich toles, $ di ‘an tries, 
Denmark ond Europe (Air) 
3. British isles, Central, Western, ond 
nm Evrope (Ship) 
‘Round-the-World (Air, 
Central America (Air) 
Mexico (Bus) 
. Aleske (Air) 
South Americe (Air) 
Hewelien Islands (Air) 
For further information relative to dates 
price, and subjects in which credit may be 
earned write A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordinator 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, [i 
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24th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 


Offering courses in Painting, Music 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing. Drama, 
Short Story, Playwriting, Radio and tele 
vision Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leather- 
eraft, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Ora! 
French and Photography 


For calendar write 


DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Aut de 6u dal 

jare end members of Stanford University fac 
uity will offer in Guwadalejora, Mexico, July 
7 August 11, courses in art, folklore, geo 

raphy, history, langvege and literature. $225 
covers tuition, — & room. Write Prof. Juan 
6. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif 














FILMSTRIPS 
FOR ENGLISH 


Looking for new filmstrips to help 
you out in your English class? 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is 
offering several new sets. American 
Poets—six color strips (about 49 frs 
each); Bryant, Poe, Lowell, Whitman, 
Dickinson, and Sidney Lanier. Stories 
from Shakespeare—six color strips 
(about 49 frs. each) presenting plot out 
lines of Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry V, 
Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, 

For units on American folklore, these 
three series of six color strips, about 
50 frames each: American Folk Heroes 

Miles Standish, Johnny Appleseed, 
Davy Crockett, Sam Houston, Wild 
Bill Hickok, Kit Carson; American 
Legendary Heroes —Ichabod Crane, 
Rip Van Winkle, Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, Hiawatha, Uncle Remus. Heroes 
of Long Ago—Marco Polo, Charle- 
magne, Roland, King Arthut 

Audio-Visual Guide is offering a 
series of filmstrips made from feature 
film stills. Ready now: Romeo and 
Juliet--44 frs., color, from J, Arthur 
Rank; Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 

50 frs., color United Artists 
Ulysses—64 frs., color, from Paramount; 
Knights of the Round Table—2 strips, 
about 25 frs. discusses the 
Round Table as an early league of na 
tions, compares it with the UN Security 
second part based on MGM 

Vena FALCONER 


from 


each 


Council 
feature 
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MATERIALS 


1 en. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
9. 

eprints of ad 

2. AUTOURIST, ». 20-7 

Free folder 

3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 22-7 
Calendar of summer session 

4. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 6-7 

Pree literature 


5. CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU, 
2-1 


ad 
Canadien Vecation Package; free book 


lets (list titles from p. 2-7 


6 GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 10-7 
Reprints of article in classroom quentities 
ne, copies 


7. GENERAL MOTORS CORP, p. 4-7 
Book et Con | Be An Office Worker? 


3. GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Giieaten about summer session 
Please Print 
Name 
School 
City 


Stote 
This coupen volid for twe months 


PCC SESE SEES EEE EEE EERSTE SEER S EE ESSE SESE SE HERE EE EEE 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——%. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM, p. 24-1 
Information about cor rental 
10. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP., p. 7-1 
Booklet Money Management, Your Shop 
ping Dollar; Money Management Program 
fo.der 
11. MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO., p. 20-7 
Semple lesson on word origins 
12. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 
p. 19-7 
Information abeut group travel plan 
‘Pay -Loter , copy of 1956 Adven 
tures in Education 
13. SITA TOURS, p. 20-7 
Booklet 6 about tours 
14. $. DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION, 17.7 
Folder on Black Hills vacotionland 
15. TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 20-7 
Folder § on European tours 
16. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, p. 15-7 
inf. about 19546 Travel-Study Tours 
——17. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 15-7 
Summer session bul etin 
18. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
| naed session bulletin 
19. UNITED AIR LINES, pp. 5-7 
Hawaii vacation folder 


onan eer x WLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 


Pp 
Information about summer session 


See p. 23-1 for State Finance Co. coupon 
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PERIOD 


Outside one of the conference rooms 
at the NCTE Convention in New York 
City's Hotel Commodore, two of the 
non-academic members of the Commo- 
dore staff were viewing the proceed- 
ings with a somewhat jaundiced eye. 

“Never seen so many English teach- 
ers in my life,” the first one commented. 
‘Wonder what they're talking about.” 

“Authors,” replied the second. “like 
for instance Irving Washington.” 

7 

Paging Mr. Flesch!: Skokie (Ill) 
teacher N. Goldman reports that one 
of her students wrote that a glacial 
climate can be found in “Aunt Artick.” 

* 

Of Commas and Comas: For those 
who doubt that a comma can be man’s 
two advertisers 
what they 


here are 
never got 


best friend, 
who probably 
wanted 
WANTED: A 
ind milk one COW 
FOR SALE 
$10, for sale by a voung lady enameled 
black and geared to 68 
Best Wishes: It was the day 
holidays. The 
saying good-bye to his 


country girl to wash 


A good stylish bicycle 


before 
the Christmas history 
teacher was 
class: 

“I wish you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year,” he said. “And 
| hope that when you return you'll 
know more history than you do now.” 

“Same to you,” chorused the class. 

* 

Address: Hilaire Belloc once found 
himself at the end of a long line of 
When the master of cere 
Mr. Belloc, the hour 
After a long introduction, he 
Belloc: “And now, Mr. 
address.” Mr 
“My 
should 
! am leaving im- 


speakers 
monies reached 
was late 
presented M1 
Belloc 
Belloc 


will give his 


arose and said address is 
60 Sutton Place. | 
there an hour ago 


mediately.” He did. 


have been 











“Now let's start the new semester 
fresh—on equal terms.” 
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By Mail-in compete privacy! 
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4 Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 


: to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting for , 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You ean borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
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your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention $ 100° s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL ” 


chool board members 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 300° 19°95 


none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a sane 


Finanee LOAN-BY 
» All mall ls sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in & plain envelope and the 600° 3748 
oo transaction ia ee iletel 
© Teacher loans are made on signature on no co confidential and private ee 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or \ 
es 




















no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
D Acids wane r npalaaes short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
mvenient tm nthiy installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 

future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only ipproved We guarantee satisfaction, Our fifty yoar old 
' organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


" 
personal property 


for the time you use the money no longer 


® No principal during summer vacation 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Relieble Company 
an extra service of special alue to teachers 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company 


PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri 410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. R8-15) 
of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—oniy you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy 


“-=-== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ------""""~ 


To State Finance Company, Dept. RB-151 | The following are ail the debts that I have 
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Please accept my application for a loan. It le understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 4 

or cost whatsoever 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month wil yur . 

(inel resent balance, if any) payment BE IN OUR OFFICI 
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Street Occup 

How long with Previous 

nyesent employer employment Name of Relative (Retationship) 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ Street a Occup 
ro whom are payments on Name of Relative Relationship 
auto made’? (Name rown 
Street Oceup 
Bank you deal wit! Name 


Amount you owe bank? $ mayments? $ Name of Relative Relationship 





What security on bank loan Mtreet lown state Occup 

List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 1 u NOW owe oni | rhe above statements are made for the purpose of securing a le I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 

5 to (Name ’ < : 

Sign Full treet 


Pay rent or real estate 
Name Here \ddress 


payment to? (Name 


Purpose of loan Town County tate 





Amt st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Pinal pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
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of loan n Mo. pmt $ the unpaid principal and int Dau 


(3 yer month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charge r either tial 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 2'4°% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's# option, without notice, render the then unpald balance due and payable 
n excess of 8400) and % of I per month on any remainder of such 

of interest. }' : : 

ott {unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the vi y and construction of this note shall be determined under 
jaye actuall “i, &@ month being any period of 40 consecutive days and by virtue of the ls . he tate of Nebraska 

Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal Thie note « ' len if y accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its sbove office said principal by the pa i lee loe 1 ae shown above, it le underetood that If the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid la not app d b ‘ ry idence of security accompanying it w ‘ 
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s above indicated beginning on the etated due date for the firet payment and con 
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for 5 times the fun at 1/5 the cost 


Here’s an extra-smart teacher. 
She knows about handy Hertz Rent 
A Car service, and she uses it 
to make her vacation a pleasure. 


Hertz service is always handy, whether you want to 
drive in and around your home town, all the way 
to your vacation spot, or have a car meet you at a 
far-off rail depot or airport. You simply decide the 
best vacation spot. Hertz will have the car waiting 
to make the trip ideal. Clean, new Ford Fordo- 
matics and other fine cars are available to you in 
over 600 cities throughout the world. 

You may rent a car by making a reservation in 
advance from your local Hertz office (look under 
“H” in the phone book). Always insist on Hertz. All 
you need is a driver's license and propet identification. 


You can drive a Hertz car 1000 miles in four 


weeks for only $217.00*, (or $43.40 each if four 
friends divide the cost with you). Hertz supplies all 
gasoline, oil... Public Liability, Property Damage, 
Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection ... al no extra cost! 

For more information, write Hertz Rent A Car 
System, Dept. 126, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, phone: WEbster 9-5165. 
*Based on the Hertz national average rate of $34.25 
per week and 8 cents per mile. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


More people rent cats from Hertz 
than from any other car rental service. 





